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I lie ChlldrenN lain 

There ia an iale, so legends say, 

Set far and far from any land, 

Where roses bud and bloom for aye. 

Upon whose blossom-haunted strand 
The dear, dead babies run and play 
Or wander idly hand in hand. 

Remote across the seas it lies, 

This little isle so fair and far, 

Wherein the souls of butterflies 
The playmates of the children are, 

While sweetest songs imparadise 
Us waving woods from bar to bar. 

The strains of long dead nightingales 
Whose music here on earth is dumb 
Make magical the hills and vales, 

As over deeps no man may plumb, 
Borne softly on the sable sails 
Of ships of stars, the babies come. 

Across thoBe still and haunted seas 
No mortal keel may hope to steer, 

For none but ghostly argosies 

To that enchanted isle draw near. 

In dreams alone its mysteries 
To longing mothers’ eyes are clear. 

The limpid laughter time has stilled, 

The tiny bands that clutch and cling — 
None but the heart that these have thriller! 

Can guess the healing balm they bring. 
Thrice olessed she whom Ood hath willed 
To glimpse the babies pleasuring. 

What beacons flare to guide the bark 
To that far isle, no man mny say. 

No pilot's chart, no leadsman’s mark 

Has mapped those lonelyleagues of spray, 
Alone of all that thread the dark 
The souls of the children know the way. 
— P. Medhurst in Harper's Magazine. 


1,11 nclieott I’or two. 

Me wus a lull old man, with a 
slight stoop and thin gray hair. 
His garments were shiny with wear, 
the sleeves of his coat being fairly 
slippery In their threadbare state. 
But there was little trace of the in¬ 
firmities of age in Ids strong 
features aud the sharp glances of 
the gray eyes beneath the shaggy 
brows. Those sharp graj eyes 
turned towards the dingy old clock 
ever the diugy old mantel. It was 
just noon. 

There was a door that opened in¬ 
to the counting room, and its upper 
half was glass. Through this trails- 
parent medium the old man could 
keep a watchful eye on his em¬ 
ployees. It saved sudden incur¬ 
sions into the outer room. Those 
clerks and bookkeepers never knew 
w heu the sleepless eves of the grim 
old master were turned in their 
directon. There was no loitering or 
any other form of relaxation in that 
busy counting room. 

Prom the clock the old man’s gaze 
turned to the door. The desks were 
deserted. It wafl luncheon hour. He 
arose from liin creaky swivel chair 
and crossing the room, pulled down 
a shade that covered the glass. 
Then ho turned back to his desk 
anu producing a small parcel wrap¬ 
ped in a newspaper, opened it and 
disclosed an apple and a few bis 
cults, lie spread them out on the 
paper and fell to munching them 
He was gnawing at the apple when 
a light rap at the counting room 
door drew his attention. At first 
he was inclined to believe that his 
cars had deceived him. Then the 
rap came again—rat, tat, tat 

“Come in,” he cried, ami there 
was nothing suggestive of hospi¬ 
tality in the peremptory tone. 
“ Come in ” 

A hand fumbled with the knob 
and then the door swung open. A 
child was standing on the three 
hold, a little girl with sunny curls 
and a dainty pink frock. 

“How do you do?” said tire 
astonishing vision. “ Are yon 
pretty well ? So arn I, thank you.” 
And she made' him a fascinating 
smile. 

“ Where did you oome from ?” 
growled the old man. 

“ I coined from out there,” re 
plied the little maid. “ I peeked 
through the glass under the curtain 
an* I saw you.” She laughed mer¬ 
rily. “An’ I thought you was a 
big ogre eating all by yourself. 
You don’t eat little girls do you? 
He yielded for a moment to the 
witchery of her smile. “ Not when 
they are good little girls,” he gruffly 
said. The child laughed merrily 

“ Yon’s splendid ogre,” Bite 
cried, and olapped her hands. 
“Much better’ll papa. What’s you 
eatin ?” 

He hastily pushed the biscuits 
and the leinafns of the apple aside. 

“My luncheon,” he answered. 

“But haven’t told me where 
you came from.” 

He was surprised at himself for 
showing this interest in the child. 
“I corned down to see papa,V she 


answered. “Mama brought me an’ 
left me here, ’oause she’s goin’ a 
shoppin’ an’ there’s big crowds an’ 
little girls might get hurt. An’ I 
brought papa’s lunch, and mama 
will call for me. An’ I’m to keep 
awful still, cause the man papa 
works for is very cross, an* he can’t 
bear to have children ’round Please 
can’t I come in a wee bit further?” 

M Come in, if you want to,” said 
the old man, a little ungraciously. 

She smiled as she Hlowly ad vane 
ed. " It always pnys to be polite,” 
she said. “ That’s what mama 
tells me. If I had said, ‘ Can I 
come In?’ without any please, you 
might have said ‘ We do not want 
no little girls ’round here today ; 
they’re such a nuisance ’ An’, be¬ 
sides, I was a little tired of stayin’ 
out there all alone. ‘Cause, you 
see, papa had to go to the Custom 
House ’bout somethin’ pnitickler, 
an’ I’m most sure I heard a big rat 
under the desk brushtn’ his whisk 
era.” 

She came quiet close to him and 
leaned against the ancient hair¬ 
cloth chair that stood by his desk. 

“Who is your father ?” the old 
mau asked. 

“My pupa? He’s Mister Kenton, 
Mr. Russell Fenton. Do you know 
him ? He’s a very nice man.” 

“ Yes, I know him And did he 
tell you to come in here and see 
me ?” 

“ Mercy, no !” cried the child. 
“ He didn’t say nothin’ about you. 
He just said I was to keep very 
quiet an’ he would be back as soon 
as he could. 

An’ I said, ‘Ain’t you goin’ to eat 
your lunch, papa?’ An’ lie said it 
was a shame to wasie such a nice 
lunch, an’ he laughed an’said, ‘You 
eat it.’ But after I heard that 
rat I didn’t seem to feel hungry ” 
She looked at him and her dark 
eyes sparkled. Please will you 
watch through the door very close 
for a minute? It the rat sees you 
lookin’ he won’t come out. Just a 
minute,” and she turned and trot 
ted into the counting-room. In a 
moment she wna back agaiu with a 
cardboard box. “Here’s the 
lunch.” She looked at him and half 
closed her eyes. “Let you aud me 
eat it,” she said. 

He shook his head. 

“Eat it yourself,” he muttered, 

" I can’t eat it all,” she cried. 
“I’m not greedy. It’s very nice. 
Mama took such pains with it. 
Let’s divide. What’s yours?” 
hesitated Then he pushed 
apple and biscuit Into view 
papa had it once,” she said. 

“ Had what ?” 

“ Dyspepsy. He couldn’t 
hardly anyth III* neither.” 

“I eat quite enough,” the 
man dryly remaiked. 

The child looked at him curious¬ 
ly- 

“You’re pretty thin,” she said 
“ Maybe I’d tie pretty thin, too, if 1 
lived on apple an’ biscuit. An’ 
now it’s my turn. See this ” And 
she whisltpd the cover off the box 
and showed ttie neatly (lacked con¬ 
tents. 

“ New,” she said, as she drew out 
a sandwich, “ I’ll give you this for 
two biscuits. I don’t much care for, 
biscuits, Imi It will seem more fair 

She held the sandwiches toward 
him He hesitated again. A frosty 
smile stole across his wrinkled face. 
He giavely extended two biscuits 
and took the ptoffered sandwich. 
Then he bit a goodly piece from it. 

“ Very good,” he said. 

“ Mama mad,e ’em herself. Papa 
says she’s dabster at makiq’ sand¬ 
wiches, but then, I think mamas al¬ 
ways make things (letter than any 
body else can. Don’t you fiud it 
so ?” 

lie paused with the remains of the 
sandwich uplifted. His face grew 
more geutle 

“ I believe it’s a fact that’s 
generally admitted,” he said. 

The child looked at him with a 
quick laugh. 

“ That’s just the way papa talks 
sometimes,” she said, “ an’ I don’t 
understand a word he says. But 
ain’t we havin’a good time, jus’ 
you an’ mo ?” 

“ Why, yes,” said the old man. 
“I think it must be a good time, 
although I’m afraid I’m a pretty 
poor judge.” 

The child regarded him cillic- 
ally. 

“ You do look pretty poor,” she 
said. " Have another sandwich ? 
Oh, do I Au’ here’s some cheese 


lie 

his 
“My 


eat 


old 


and a nice pickle. Yes, you must. 
Papa save it isn’t polite to refuse a 
lady. That’s when mama offers 
him the second cup of coffee.” The 
old man took the second sandwich, 
but he frowned a little at the cheese 
and pickle. 

“ Rather extravagant,” he growl¬ 
ed. 

“That’s just what papa says to 
mama sometimes,” cried the 
child. “ An’ mama says she 
knows he’d have hard work to find 
anybody who could make a shill¬ 
ing go farther than she can. 
There’s clothes to buy, an’ what vre 
eat, au’ the rent. Why, mamma 
says she’s always afraid to look the 
calendar in the face for fear rent 
day has come round again. Where 
do yon live?” 

“I live in a house away from 
town,” he answered. 

“ Can you swing a cat in it ?” 

“ Swing a cat ?” 

“ You can’t in our rooms you 
know. They’re the tiniest things 
We’re on the fifth floor, but the 
porter’s a real nice man. lie asked 
me to ask my papa if he’d exchange 
me for two boys. An’ papa said to 
tell him that he might do it for the 
two hoys an’ a couple of pounds of 
radium to boot. An’ I told the 
porter, an he said he guessed papa 
wasn’t very anxious to trade. An’ 
I told papa what Mr. Ryan said, an’ 
he pulled one of my cufls an’ said 
he wouldn’t part with me for all 
John Ramsey’s millions twice over. 
That’s the man papa works for. 
Do you know him ?” 

The old man had frowned, and 
then suddenly smiled. 

“ Yes, I’ve met him,” he re¬ 
plied. 

“ He’s very ricch, papa says, au’ 
he lives all aloue iu a great big 
house, an’ he hasn’t any little girl, 
an’ lie needs somebody to take care 
of him, an’ all he thinks about is 
money, money, money 1 It’s too 
had to lie as rich as that, isn’t it ?” 

“ I suppose it is,” the man re 
plied. 

“ But mama says it’s only good 
fot what it will buy. It’s good for 
clothes and what you eat an’ the 
rent. Then it’s good for helpin’, 
those that need helpin’ like lame 
Joe, an’ wheu people is siek. An’ 
it’s good to have a little in the 
bank for a rainy day, though I 
don’t see what difference the rain 
makes. Ain’t this sponge cake 
goml. ?” . 

“ Money is very useful, then ?” 

“ ’TIs sometimes. When mama’s 
mama died, ’way out in the conn 
try, mama couldn’t go to the funer¬ 
al ’cause papa was just get!in’ -over 
a fever an’ all our money was gone, 


every penny, au 


we owed the doc¬ 
tor an’ the rent. Mama cried and 
cried all day. 

“And what would you do if you 
had lots of money, child?” 

She looked up at him with her 
eyes sparkling. 

“ I’d give most all of it to mama 
and papa But I’d keep a little 
myself.” She smiled at him in her 
bewildering way. “Yon don’t 
know what a lot of thincs you can 
liny for a shilling! An’ then I’d 
keep some for a chair—the kind 
you wheel mound—for lame Joe. 
lie’s a little boy that lives near our 
house, au’ he can’t never walk any 
more. Au’he sits on the steps aud 
makes faces to us when we run by, 
and mama says it’s too bad some¬ 
body who has uiouey to spare can’t 
get him a chair like he needs, 
’cause it would be such a happiness 
to him. An’ mama says maybe 
Mr. Ramsay would buy it, and 
papa laughed iu such a funny way. 
Mr Ramsey is the man he works 
for, you remember. 

“ I remember,” said the old man. 

“ An’ mama said she guessed 
she’d come down some day an’ tell 
Mr. Ramsey about lame Joe, an’ 
papa said she’d better not. An’ 
mama said she was «.nly joking. 
Funny kind of joking wasn’t it ?’ 


"Mercy! It’s your birthday! Oh, 
I wish I had known iti Mama could 
make you such a beautiful birthday 
cake. Wouldn’t It have to be a big 
one? We think a lot of birthdays 
at our house. Did you get many 
presents?” 

“Not one ” 

She looked at him with startled 
eyes. 

- “Why, that’s too bad. Did your 
folks foiget?” 

“I haveu’t any folks.” 

The pity on her face deepeued. 

“I’m sorry for you,” she said. 
Her little baud pushed the paste 
board box towards him. “ You 
shall have, the other piece of cake.” 
Then her face brighteued. 
“ Couldn’t you buy some presents 
for yourself?” 

He shook his head. 

“ No,” he answered. “ I don’t 
believe 1 could.” 

Her glance fell ou the half eaten 
apple and the biscuits. 

“Perljaps you are pool?” she 
softly said. 

“Yes,” he answered. “ I am too 
poor.” Her little heart was touch¬ 
ed. 

“ Have you worked here long ?” 
she asked 

“ Nearly fifty years.” 

“ Mercy 1 that’s a long time.” 
Her quick glance travelled over his 
threadbare suit. “Maybe Mr. 
Ramsey would give you more 
wages.” 

He laughed again. 

“He aeqins to think I’m worth 
ouly my hoard and clothes.” 

Dear, dear 1 An’ lie’s so very 
rich. We went by his house 
ouce—papa an’ mama an’ me—an’ 
it looked so big an’dark. Mama 


“ We haven’t bothered each other 
a bit,” cried the child. 

The old man shook his head. 

“ No,” lie answered “ Not a 
bit.” Then he looker] back to the 
doorway. “Fenton,” he said,' 
wheu your wife comes for the 
child, tell her, please, that I want 
to have a little business talk with 
her. I’m thinking of opeuiug up 
my house.” 

The eyes of the mau in the door¬ 
way couldn’t conceal their wonder¬ 
ment. 

“ I’ll tell her, sir.” 

“And, Feutoul” “You may 
leave the child here until the 
mother comes .”—Mount Angel Ma 
gazine. 


It sotMids 
man dryly. 

“Yes, I 
man’s got 
Ramsey it 
at all for 


so to mo,” said the 


think so, too. When a 
ns much money as Mr. 
wouldn’t bo any trouble 
him to buy a chair for a 
little lame boy, would it ?" 

He did uot, answer her. 

“ How old are you ?” he present¬ 
ly asked. 

“I am six Ilow old are yon?” 

He laughed iu tils unaccustomed 
way. “I’m seventy—today.” 

The child gave a little scieam of 
delight. 


said she’d just like to have the care 
of it for a while. She’d let in the 
air an’ the sunshine, an’ drive out 
the dust an’ the gloom, au’ she’d 
try to make life really worth livin’ 
for the lonely old man. That’s 
what mama could do if auybody 
could. You know Mr. Rainse.v 
What do you think about it ?” He 
suddenly laughed. 

It might be an experiment 
worth trying,” he said. Then he 
he stared Into the cardboard box. 

“ Why, look at this !” he cried 
“ The lunch has all disappeared? 
I’m sure I ate more than half of it. 
Come, now, how much do I owe 
you ?” 

“ Mercy,” cried the child, “you 
don’t owe me anything I I couldn’t 
eat it all, an* papa didn’t have time. 

I hope you liked it.” 

“ It was the best luncheon I have 
eaten for years,” said the old man. 

I’ll remember an’ tell mama 
that. She will be pleased. An’ 
how she’ll laugh when I tell her .you 
asked what you owed me.” 

The old man put his hand deep 
in his pocket and drew out an an¬ 
cient leather pocket book. From this 
he extracted a bank note and 
smoothed it on his knee. 

There is a lame boy whose name 
is Joe,” he slowly said. “ He needs 
a chair. Do you know anything 
about the price of these things ?” 

The child's eyes sparkled as she 
stared at the note. 

“ Yes, yes,” she answered 
Mama wont an’ found out. You can 
get the kind of chair Joe wants for 
$15 An’ a real good chair, too.” 

“Here’s twenty five,” said the 
old m*»n. “Just tell Joe it’s a pie- 
sent from you. What’s your name?” 

“ Elsie." 

He watched her with an amused 
smile as she quickly drew a tiny 
puise from the pooket iu her frock 
and tucked the note into it. Tlieu, 
wheu the little puise was restored 
to its place, she looked up at the 
old man. 

“ Now,” she said, “If you please, 
I’m goin’ to give you a kiss I al¬ 
ways give papa a kiss wheu he’s 
nice.” 

The old man flushed a little. 

“Just as you please,” he said. 

He stooped, and she touobed the 
wrinkled cheek with her lips. 

“ You’s very nice,” she said 
Then she hesitated. “ But didn’t 
you need that money for yourself ?” 

He shook his head. 

“I think I can spare it,” he an¬ 
swered. 

Then came an interruption. 

“ Elsie,” a voioe called from the 
doorway. 

“,It’s papa,” cried the child. 

The old man looked around, 

“ Well Fentou ?” 

“ I trust she hasn’t bothered yon, 

sir r 


ANDREW CAHNEG1R. 

Andrew Carnegie was born No¬ 
vember 25, 1837, in the old town of 
Dunferlhne, Fifeshire, Scotland. 
His father, who was a master linen 
weaver, was a good man and brought 
about many reforms in his neighbor¬ 
hood. 

Andrew was devoted to his mo¬ 
ther on account of her fine charac¬ 
ter. She was a capable woman, and 
her children's ouly teacher until 
Andrew was eight years old, when 
he was sent to school. He was a 
good student and a favorite with his 
classmates. 

After the introductioh of steam 
machinery and of the factory system, 
his father failed in business and was 
obliged to look elsewhere for a 
means of support. 

In 1848, he brought his wife and 
two sons, Andrew and Thomas, to 
America. Thomas was nine years 
younger than Andrew. They locat¬ 
ed in Allegheny City, opposite 
Pittsburgh, where their relatives liv¬ 
ed. 

Adrew secured his first position as 
I bobbin boy in a cotton factory, at 
one dollar aud twenty cents a week, 
when he was twelve years old. At 
fourteen, he was employed as engine- 
man in a factory for making bobbins. 
He was promoted to a clerkship by 
his employer, who had found out that 
he had some education and knew 
something about arithmetic, but, as 
he did not find the job profitable he 
left and looked for other work. 

At fifteen, he became a messenger 
boy for the Ohio Telegraph Com¬ 
pany, and improved himself by 
learning telegraphy in his spare 
time. Mr. James D. Reed, the 
superintendent of the office, himself 
Scotchman, favored the ambitious 
lad and helped him. 

Soon after he took this place, he 
was saddened by the desth of his 
father and was left alone to support 
his family, for his brother Thomas 
was too young to aid him, but he 
was not discouraged. Later he be¬ 
came an operator In the telegraph 
office at twenty five dollars a month, 
and it seemed to him that he could 
support the family well ou that 
salary. He soon became an expert 
telegrapher. 

One day when the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company advertised for an 
operator, Andrew was at once 
chosen to fill the place. Then he 
was promoted to the high position of 
secretary to Colonel Thomas Scott, 
then superintendent of the Western 
Division of the Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road. Mr. Scott delighted iu assist 
ing Andrew iu his climb upward 
Through his interest, Andrew was 
given many business opportunities 
Later when Colonel Scott became 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, he made Carnegie superin¬ 
tendent of the western division at a 
salary of fifty dollars a month. 

One day as the young superin 
teodent was examining his line from 


a rear car, a 'tall, thin man stepped 
up to him and introduced himself as 
T. T. Woodruff, an inventor. He 
carried a green blaze bag from 
which he drew a miniature car. 
This, he said, was the small model 
of a sleeping berth for railway cars. 

Carnegie was astonished at the 
value of the idea, for he knew that 
many railroads would be extended 
across the continent. 

When he returned, he showed the 
ihodel to Mr. Scott and told him 
that It was one of the inventions of 
the age. Arrangements were made 
to build two trial cars and run them 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad. A 
sleeping car company was formed. 
Carnegie bought shares, which 
afterward paid him well. 

When the Civil War broke out in 
1871, Mr. Carnegie was called to 


Washington by Colonel Scott, who 
was then assistant Secretary of War, 
to take charge of the military roads 
and telegraphs of the government. 

After the war, when he first visit¬ 
ed the famous Story Farm on Oil 
Creek, Pa., he found that oil was 
running in the creek. Some friends 
and he purchased the farm for forty 
thousand dollars. It was rich in 
petroleum and their investment 
brought them a million dollars. 
The value of the farm rose to five 
hundred thousand dollars. An¬ 
drew’s company sold shares in the 
market and in one year it paid in 
cash dividends one million dollars, so 
Andrew had made an inmense 
amount of money on his investment 
in oil lands. 

Later Andrew entered the iron 
bnsiness. While still in the employ 
of the railroad, he saw the railroad 
bridges, then built of wood, 
easily caught fire from the trains 
and recognized that such bridges 
should be built of cast iron. 

He organized, in Pittsburgh, a com¬ 
pany for the construction of iron 
bridges. This was his first step to¬ 
wards becoming an iron master. 

When Carnegie visited England 
in 1868, he saw the rails for the 
English railways were made of steel. 

He rushed back to America and es¬ 
tablished a large mill at Pittsburgh 
for the manufacture of steel. 

The mill was called the Home¬ 
stead Steel Works. In 1888 he 
built seven different classes of iron 
and steel mills, all of which are now 
included in the Carnegie Steel Com¬ 
pany. 

Carnegie set to work to organize a 
company for the manufacture of 
steel rails. He hired other men 
who knew how to secure orders, 
make profits and get work out of 
other people. He furnished a large 
share of the capital and the com¬ 
pany put up large works. Carnegie 
called it the Edgar Thompson 
Works, after his good friend the 
railroad president, who gave him 
many valuable orders. 

Carnegie had great faith in the 
future of the steel industry. As his 
partners died or withdrew, he 
bought their shares worth $250,000 
each and iu twenty-seven years he 
made $500,000,000. In this way he 
became the master of steel manu¬ 
facturing. In the next eight years 
his mills made a profit of of $16,- 
000,000. 

While the mills were working, 
Carnegie took life easy. He travel¬ 
ed leisurely around the world and 
wrote d book describing his trip. He 
enjoyed life year alter year, but he 
studied the industries with greatest 
care. 

His fortune grew larger and larg¬ 
er. His company bought more 
plants and operated them. The 
orders of steel bridges replaced iron 
bridges, and “skyscraper” office 
buildings were built with skeletons 
of steel. The people needed more 
steel and paid for it. 

To avoid the trouble and expense 
of buying ore, his company bought 
tract of ground in the northern 
peninsula of Michigan which con¬ 
tained iron ore enough to last for 
years. It also bought a railroad 
which connected Pittsburgh with 
Lake Erie, and the company .owned a 
lake fleet of ore carrying steamers. 

It owned coal lands, coke ovens, and 
many iron furnaces and steel mills. 

A railroad connected all the various 
works. This _ company controlled 
about three-fourths of the steel in 
America Later the Carnegie 
Company passed away and the 
United States Steel Corporation was 
then organized. It is the largest 
company in the world. It makes 
| over two-fifths of the pig-iron of our 
country, nearly three-fifths of the 
steel rails and more than one-half 
of other manufactures of iron and 
steel. If owns three-fourths of the 
iron ore of Minnesota. There is no 
danger of the company failing. 

Now Carnegie became one of the 
richest men in the world from his 
wise investments. His income was 
fifteen million dollars a year. He 
spent much time in his native land, 
Scotland. He bought the ancient 
Skibo Castle in the northern part of 
Scotland and lived there every sum 
mer. Above the walls of Skibo 
Castle, the Union Jack of Great 
Britain and the Stars and Stripes of 
America waved to show the land of 
his work. His private residence 
was in New York City. 

Carnegie gave ten million dollars 
to universities of Scotland, founded 


a great Polytechnic school for Pitts¬ 
burgh, where sciences, needed in 
manufacturing, are taught, and gave 
fine library buildings to cities or 
towns and was most generous in 
helping all worthy charities. He 
gave ten million dollars more to 
establish the Carnegie Institute at 
Washington, D. C. He also gave 
large sums to help poor churches to 
buy organs. He established the 
Hero Fund, which gives medals to 
boys who have risked their lives to 
save others, and if they die from 
risking their lives, their families 
receive a reward. He also did 
much to help improve the town 
where he was born. 

Mr. Carnegie did not marry till 
he was fiffy years old, in 1887. The 
year following the deaths of his 
mother and only brother Thomas, 
he married Miss Louis Whitfield, 
the daughter of Mr. John Whitfield 
of New York of the large importing 
firm of Whitfield, Power & Co. He 
had one child, a daughter who was 
grown at the time of his death. 

Mr. Carnegie distinguished - him¬ 
self as a giver. He had seen many 
men die very wealthy. He thought 
it was a mistake. He thought a man 
should not leave a vast fortune to 
his family. His greatest gift was to 
the Pittsburgh Library. It is a mag¬ 
nificent building made of Ohio stand- 
stone. It is 393 feet long and 150 
feet wide. It can hold 300:000 vol¬ 
umes. It contains science and in¬ 
dustrial muesums, lecture room and 
a music hall. 

The music hall contains seats for 
sixty mnsicians. Free concerts are 
given there twice a week. To this 
great work Mr. Carnegie gave 
$1,100,000. The city of Pittsburgh 
agreed to pay $40,000 annnally for 
the maintenance of the library. Mr. 
Carnegie always felt people should 
bear part of the expense, so when he 
gave a library, church organ, or any¬ 
thing of that kind, the people were 
expected to pay what they could to¬ 
ward it. 

Mr. Carnegie died on August 11, 
1919. In his will, he left large 
sums of money to different charities, 
bnt he will need no better monu¬ 
ment than the free libraries he has 
left to bless his memory .—Edward 
Kaercker. 
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New York District. 

St. Ann’s Church, every Sunday, 
9 a.m. and 3 p.m. Holy Communion 
1st Sunday each mouth 3 P.M. aud 
2d Sunday eaoh mouth 9 A.M. 

St. Mark’s Church, Brooklyn, 
every Sunday 8 P.M. Except first 
Sunday of the mouth. 

Services at Newburgh, at Stam¬ 
ford and other places, by appoint¬ 
ment. 

Office Hours at Guild House: 
Mornings, 9 to 12; eveuiugs, 7 to 
8 30; except Mond&y aud Thursday. 
Rev. John H. Kent, 

611 West 148th Street, 

New York City. 


A«.a, 
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Sixteenth Street, above Allegheny Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kkv. O. o. Dantzbk. Pastor, 


N. 10i b St. 


Holy Communion—First Sunday, 
10:30 A.M. , Third Snnday, 8:00 
P.M. 

Morning Prayer—Third Sunday, 
10:30 A.M. 

Kveuiug Prayer—Every Sunday ex- 
eept the third, 3:00 p. m. 

Bible Class—Every Sunday 4:15 
P.M. 

Clerc Literary Association—Every 
Thursday evening after 7:30 
o’clock. 

Pastoral Aid Society—Every Thurs¬ 
day afternoon. 

Men’s Club—Third Tuesday of each 
month, 8 P.M. 


Ephphatha Mission for the Deal 

HU Paul's Pro-Cathedral Pariah House, 
888 S. Olive St., Loa Angeles. 

Kev. Clarence K. Webb, JfiatfonavY-ln 

ohorge. 

Mrs. Alice M. Andrews, Parish Visitor. 

SERVICES. 

Kveuiug Prayer and Sermon, every Sun¬ 
day, 8:00 r.M. 

Holy Communion and Sermon, laat Sun¬ 
day in each month, 8:00 p.m. 

Social Center every Wednesday at Sr.M. 
AU. Til DRAT OOEM AU.Y IS VITRO. 
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mi'wis 


A. HODGSON, Editor. 


Ihk Draf-Mctks’ Journal (published 
by the New York Institution for the In¬ 
struction of the Deaf and Dnmb, at W 1 fl 3 d 
Street and Ft. Washington Avenue;, is 
issued every Thursday ; It Is the best paper 
fof deaf-mutes published, It contains the 
latest news and coirespondence; the best 
writers contribute to it. 


One Copy, one 
To Canaria an< 


TERMS, 
tear, 


/Foreign Countries, 


• $2.00 
- 2.50 


CONTRIBU 1 IONS. 


All contributions must be accompanied 
with the name and address of the writer, 
uot necessarily for publications, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. Correspondents 
are alone reap risible for viewsand opinions 
expressed in their communications. 

Contributions, subscriptions and business 
letters to be sent to tb 4 


A W-MCTK*' 
SlHtfOM M. 


mritv a i 

New York City. 


1 He’s true to OkaLwbo’s true to man: 

Wherever wTong is done 
To the humblest and the weakest 
’Neath the all-beholding sun, 

That wrong Is also done to us. 

And they are slaves most base. 
Whose love of right is for themselves, 
And not for all the race.” 


Not e* concerning the whereabout* of 
nj Individual* will be charged at the rate 
of ten cent* a line. 

Specimen cop ten sent to any adelret* on 
receipt of five cent*. 


The Deah- Mutes’ Journal 
starts with this issue on the second 
balf-century of its existence. Let 
us hope it will live to round out the 
full cycle of one hundred years. 
Since it began as a medium of dis¬ 
seminating news to the deaf-mute 
public, away back in 1872, gene¬ 
rations of the deaf have lived and 
passed on. And before its volumes 
are numbered up to one hundred, 
other bands will guide its destiny, 
other correspondents will fill its 
columns, other generations will get 
inspiration, courage and happiness 
in perusing its pages. 

We like the Columbia University 
song, ” Sans Souci,” which scorns 
to look forward to the future with 
trepidation and misgiving, but 
makes the most of the present 


They have also State Associations, 
and two major associations—the 
National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf, and the National Association 
of the Deaf Both of these organ¬ 
ization have members in every State 
in the Union. 

The National Association has over 
three thousand members—all band¬ 
ed together for altruistic purposes, 
with no thought of individual ad¬ 
vantage or betterment, but for the 
welfare of all the deaf. 

The National Fraternal Society is 
a fraternal organization which pro¬ 
vides for its members in cases of ac¬ 
cident or sickness, and gives money 
benefit to the family or nearest re¬ 
lative (in the absence of a specified 
beneficiary) in the event of death. 
It has something like five thousand 
members, in eighty-three divisions, 
and assets of more than three hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

Among the big organizations that 
exist for social and recreational pur- 
pooses, we might ihention the Silent 
Athletic Club of Chicago, and the 
Deaf-Mutes’ Union League of New 
York. Both of these organizations 
have assets that run well into five 
figures. 

We thank all the good friends— 
writers, readers, and subscribers— 
who have helped to make the Jour¬ 
nal successful during the year just 
passed, and hope they will be with 
us in 1922. 

May the progress of the deaf con¬ 
tinue, may all of them win wages 
with worth and faithful effort, may 
they all accumulate cash, enjoy good 
health, have long life and hosts of 
friends. 

A Happy New Ybar ! 


CHICAGO. 


Wbeu the tide went out it found him 
Stranded and (trapped on the beach, 
With never a friend around him — 
With never a friend in reach; 

Cold walla were around him only, 
Instead of hosts once dear, 

As, dying alone and lonely. 

He died with the dying Year. 


Harry White, aged 65, 


AN A PP E A L 


“ What if tomorrow bring 
Sorrow, or anything 
Other than joy. 

What if’t be Winter’s chill, 
Rainstorm or summer’s thrill; 
Tomorrow is the future still, 

» This is today.” 

Anyone who does his duty 
promptly, who fills each day with 
useful effort, is sure to be a real 
factor in the line of progress. 

Adapting our message to the pre¬ 
sent year:— 

We promise to keep up the good 
work of the past and give to our 
readers all the news that is worth 
printing 

We promise to look after their 
interests, to defend their rights and 
to conserve their welfare. 

We promise to keep our columns 
open to all deaf-mutes, for pertinent 
comment, legitimateannouqpements, 
and general news concerning the 
deaf. 

We promise, as /in the past, to 
kill slander, smother malice, and 
print only that which will help and 
nothing that will binder. 

We promise to uphold the deaf as 
a class of good, industrious, capable, 
and law-abiding citizens. 

We promise to expoSe peddlers 
aud others who prey upon the 
the public under the pretence of be¬ 
ing 'deaf and dumb—to correct 
an abuse whjch works so much 
harm and injustice to the people who 
are really deaf. 

In a word, we will continue to 
denounce what is evil and promote 
what is, beneficial to our class of 
people. 

The deaf were never before as pro¬ 
sperous as they are today. In all 
the States that make up the Union, 
there are schools for the deaf chil¬ 
dren,'which are free in precisely the 
same way as schools for the bearing. 
Education is paid for by taxation, 
and the parents of deaf and hearing 
children alike pay taxes for the sup¬ 
port of schools for the deaf and 
schools for the hearing. There is no 
charity in the process of education. 

The adult deaf have their churches 
and religious organizations; their 
clubs and societies for social recrea¬ 
tion. 


We hope the Journal readers 
will contribute to the very worthy 
cause set forth in the appeal of Mr. 
Tse Tien Fu. 

Nationality should not play a part 
in helping our brethren who are 
deaf. All the world of deaf-mutes 
are brothers and sisters. Their con¬ 
cern and trouble should be ours. 
Let us all help in conferring upon 
one of more deaf mutes the blessings 
of education 

Contributions sent to E. A. Hodg¬ 
son, Editor Dbaf-Mutbs’ Journal, 
P. O. Station M, New York City, 
will be publicly acknowledged, and 
forwarded promptly. 

APPEAL OP THE HANCCHOW PRIVATE 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 

The school for the Deaf in Hangchow 
has been running for seven years. There 
are many students who are anxious to 
come. But we are in short of fund, we 
are not able to receive them all. We 
feel very sorry that we have to tarn them 
away. 

Some time ago we received #75.00 
through Silent IVorker toward the fnnd of 
onr school. We are indeed gratefnl. Our 
students will never forget the kindness of 
onr foreign friends. 

At present we are sending out an appeal 
through Deaf-Mutes’ Journal in hope 
that those who are interested in our Deal 
School in Hangchow may be willing to 
contribute some money to help the school 
In order that we may receive more stu¬ 
dents. The deaf through the agency of 
our work may also receive the Gospel. 
Those who desire to contribute please tend 
tbeia money to Mr. Edwin A. Hodgson. 

Sincerely your, 

T$e Tien Fo. 


” Prof 
is dead ! 

With only a few hours left before 
the birth of another year; with all 
the world ready to rejoice in a fresh 
start on the Highway of Happiness 
and the Crusade of Cheer, this 
world-weary, disappointed old 
veteran—once acclaimed the most 
distinguished an<l famous of our 
class—silently passed to a world of 
eternal but unknown silence. 

The founder of the Utah and 
Arizona State Schools for the Deaf— 
from the Super in tendency of both of 
which he was ignominiously kicked 
out in favor of a “hearing ” pe- 
dagog, as soon as he had established 
and made a success of them—passed 
^away at the County Hospital here, 
at 8 A.M., Saturday, December 31st. 
Asthma, developing into bronchitis. 
He had dragged his faltering foot¬ 
steps to the hospital «11 alone the 
Thursday previous, and all alone he 
died. The hundred useful citizens 
whose footsteps he started on the 
road to success and independence, 
the thousands who had bailed him 
in the heyday of his fame as a grand 
and glorious Nad worker—none 
were there to give one final wave of 
gratitude or applause as the bent 
and broken spirit gently gave up 
the fight. 

It is thus we deaf reward our 
workers. For the Nad is not yet 
strong enough to secure equal justice 
for us all ; nor to shield and shelter 
those who once shielded and shielter- 
ed us. “ He saved others, himself 
he could not save.” 

1 Prof.” Harry, affectionately 
known to thousands of the Journal 
readers, was among the capable 
Akron inspectors discharged when 
when Goodyear got into financial 
difficulties two years ago. For a 
long time he hung on, hoping for 
re employment; and finally the large- 
hearted Akronites got up a purse to 
take him back to Arizona. 

This proved insufficient, so 
“ Prof.” Harry started to work his 
way Westward by degrees, peddling 
telephone accessories to businessmen 
—pad holders for attaching to the 
phone, etc. He worked his way to 
Chicago some two months ago, and 
from the first few days’ receipts, 
was optimistic of reaching Arizona 
before the real blasts of Chicago's 
windy winter set in. ” I am an old 
man, and have not long to live,” 
he told C. Murdey. “ 1 hope I can 
reach my beloved Arizona to die.” 
Bat lu9k was against him. Rainy 
weather resulted In a series of severe 
colds, which aggravated his asthma, 
and made peddling his accessories 
impossible. He would lie wide-eyed 
for three hours of suffering, on a 
miserable little “mattress” in his 
miserable little room, living on bread 
and milk and memories of his olden 
glory. The only deaf ex-Snperin ten- 
dent of schools glad to get a “ flop ” 
in a flop house ! 

Dr. Dougherty and others had 
been talking of raising a purse to 
pay White’s transportation out to 
the land where the heart beats 
stronger, out where the lungs live a 
little longer. 

And now—suddenly—it is forever 
too late. 

Almost lasted until 1922./ Al¬ 
most. But not quite. 

And the world goes on. 

Harry White, elected first cor¬ 
responding secretary of the National 
Association of the Deaf on its 
organization in Cincinnati over forty 
years ago ; Harry White, founder of 
two strong schools for the deaf, and 
author of “ Law Points for Every¬ 
body ;” Harry White, whose career 
was an endless succession of en¬ 
thusiastic efforts meeting with crush¬ 
ing disappointment—good-bye, aqd 
good luck. 


the skylight--theclub rooms being 
ou the top floor—which was an ap 
preciated innovation in silent cir¬ 
cles. There were some 250 pre- 
s;nts for the ciowd of 150 Mrs 
Dick Long presented the club with 
a check for $50, representing net 
profit from her Thanksgiving dinner. 

December 17th, little “ Peggy ” 
Craig took part in a swimming meet 
of large proportions, serving as the 
bottom step of a human stepladder 
swimming and diving squad. This 
little six-year old child of deaf 
parents is reckoned the most ac¬ 
complished water witch in the 
vicinity—and Chicago holds more 
A. A. U. swimming and polo titles 
than any other city On the same 
bill with ” Peggy,” appeared Nor¬ 
man Ross—world’s champion all¬ 
round swimmer ; Sybil Bauer, and 
others of international note 

Sol. Rubin, of St. Louis, is now 
working here. 

“Silent Olson” lost two out of 
three falls to Paul Prelin, December 
20th, at Champaign, then went west¬ 
ward on his tour. Prehn won the 
Inter-Allied and A. E. F. titles at 
158. 

Mrs. Nels Olson (as Kate Hig 
gins, the Queen of the “ Frater- 
nival ”) is undergoing treatment for 
rheumatism at St John’s Hospital 

The little girls of the Craigs are 
holidaying with relatives in Toledo. 

Old Edwin Brasher, over 82, and 
fond of telling how he went West with 
an emigrant wagon train and fought 
Indians while a boy (the only deaf 
man now living, that we know of, 
who was one of the Indian-fighting 
pioneers), is on the’sick list. 

Plans are under way to -secure 
State Senator Rodgenberger—bro¬ 
ther of the President of the State 
Association of the Deaf—to address 
the Chapter meeting at the Pas, 
January 12th. 

When Mrs Zoe Toll returned 
after managing the Fair and Bazaar 
given by the Sac ladies December 
17th, it was to learn her 5-year niece 
had just died of Diphtheria. ( 

Dates ahead ; January 12—I. A, 
D. quarterly meeting at Pas ; some¬ 
thing specially good on tap. 21 — 
Whist, All Angels’. 22—Confirma¬ 
tion Service by Bishop Anderson, 
All Angels. 28—Pas, lecture, Dr. 
Dougherty, “ The Unknown Hero 
Glorified. 

The Mkagheks. 


Bom lo Ed. and Ada Yoran 
Halo, at Tacoma, a daughtr r, on 
December 7ili 

Hunters npoii ducks and geese 


take Wlrat they 

S D will receive 
new equipment for 


jo Arkansas lovelorn 
: The way to a mart’s 
is 1 I 1 routrli Ids heari. 


OREGON—WASHINGTON. 

Carl James lias quit (lie Beard 
printing office al Port A^ueles, and 
gone to work in a sawmill. 

Harold Greenwood is still stick¬ 
ing lo sticking type at Pori 
Angeles. 

Hey 

maidens 
stomach 

Dean Horn loves possum in lire so 
he can relish It after ils death. 
Send him one for New Year’s 

Relatives in Arkansas wrote 
Maylielle Martin Divine of the cap 
Mire in one night of sixty-three pos¬ 
sum and two skunks. IIow th 
mouths of those who know do 
watet in anticipation. 

Here’s one on Dean Horn : He 
brags about the luxuriant growth in 
Arkansas of that delectable Dixie 
delicacy, the watermelon. A com 
mon specimen is as big as Dean 
arms can encircle. Superintendent 
Lloyd is^increduloua, being a na 
tive Jerseyite. So Dean finds him 
self Hie repuled author of the story 
that ' bears eat into these w-tter 
melons aud use them for family 
dens t 

Ed Langlois is still taking roast¬ 
ing cars of Golden Bauiam sweet 
com from Iris garden, even after 
the silver thaw 1 

One of the T. P. Clarke dogs 
was hit try an auto, but undam¬ 
aged However, if will keep out of 
the way of autos in tire filltire. 

Lariah Freese, Lyoette Dough 
erly, E’hel Mason and Emma 
Ehnat, gave a rendition in graceful 
pantomime at the Frat social iu 
Portland, Saturday evening. 

Louis A Divine talked on the 
status of the deaf trefore schools for 
them were established at the Frat So- 


packing lakes and 
just wade nvei and 
■want. 

The W. S 
in 11 c 11 needed 

the shops in the future. It has a 
good poultry plant in the making, 
and with a garden, ought to tie 
able to give Instruction In poultry 
arid plant husbandly. 

Glaring headlights are a terror to 
antos, and a flashlight is as had on 
the sidewalk. T. C. Mueller 
knows, for he collided with the 
lady companion of a man with a 
flashlight one rii'hf. 

The purchase by 
Clarke of GOO prune trr 
Louis A Divine of 100, 
iug, shows their faith 
County prunes 

The hoys and girls, of the W. S. 
S. D. are preparing to give an en 
(erlaioment in the Commhnity 
Hall for the benefit of the Athletic 
Associaiiou. 

Again do I reiterate : Slay 
where you are, where your friends 
are. The unemployed here flock a 
thousand to one one-man job. 
The work on the world's fa<r will 
be just enough to take care of purl 
of our unemployed. 

One train going south bore 500 
hoboes. Slick lo your job, spend 
you earn 


are looking so hard for flaws in 
ohters when they try to explain things 
generally make a mess of it. Why 
try to stir up religious prejudice? 


"Vers, so they 1 It is a boomerang tliat generally 


in 

its originator the 
men can’t keep 


the end swats 
hardest. Some 

quiet. They must talk. Well, let 
them talk. 

James F. Donnelly. 


Thos. P. 
s, and by 
for plant- 
in Clarke 


less than 
wall. 

Meijy Christmas and 
New Year. 

T. C. 

December 11 , 1921. 


Gallaudet College. 


hank it, and 
Happy 
Mueller. 
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Edwin A. Hodgson ........ #2 00 

ht. Elizabeth’1 Deaf-Mute Miaaion, 
Wheeling, W. Va., through Mr. 

J. C. Bremer . . . .. 3 00 

Anthony Capelle. 50 

Charles Golden. 25 


Perfumes 


Worth Their 
Hold 


Weight In 


I 


St me of the essential oils used 
principally io perfumery have soar¬ 
ed to uubesrd of prices. Here are 
a few of the higher, the quotations 
being by the pound; 

Attsr of rose, $18; angelica oil, 
♦42; coriander oil, $60; oil of laven¬ 
der, $10 to tj 1.50; patchooli oil, $20 
to $22; veliver oil (Java), $30;ylang 
ylang (.Manila), $30 to |40. 

Aud other natural substances that 
enter ioto perfumes are away up, as 
the following quotations show; 

Ambergris is from $12 to $30 an 
ounee, according to color; musk is 
from $25 to 1 46 an ounce; and 
among the synthetic chemicals, 
citronellol ie from $20 to $30 a 
pound and cinnamic alcohol is $35 
to $40 a pound. 


The All Angels’ Christmas tree, 
Saturday afternoon, the 24th, saw 
thirty children of deaf parents re¬ 
ceive toys from Santa C.—A. Mur¬ 
dey. Mrs. Sprague and Mrs. Flick 
entertained the tots with games and 
refreshments. That evening the 
adults had their turn. The Rev. 
Flick read Christmas service, and 
gave a short talk on ” We shouid 
keep the Christmas Spirit.” His 
flock presented him with a fine 
surplice, and everyone there recived 
something 

The Silent A. C. held its first 
Christmas tree on the 25th, which 
was confioed to members only. A 
good-sized crowd attended After 
acting by Joe',Wondra. Mrs. Meagh¬ 
er and her “Naddie,” Santa Joe 
Miller gave a gift to every child of 
members present, and a box of nuts 
and candy to every member. Thfli 
was voted a success. 

At the same time the Pas a-Pas 
was holding its annual tree in the 
loop. For decorations the Pas was 
head and shoulders ahead of the 
other organizations, due to the 
patient work of Charles Martin, R. 
Rountree and L. Hartung. Santa 
(G. Brasher; entered the room from 


oia'I 
Day. 

Ed 

and 

roof 

house 


at Portland, ou Gallaudet 

Langlois, Louis R. Dlvim 
T C. Mueller shingled the 
of the P If Divine farm 
last week. The north sec¬ 


tion of the roof is about thirty two 
years old, and thickly covered with 
moss. The southern slope had 
been reshfngled once before, arid 
the shingles were Ip bad condition 
from the driving rains and winds 
from the wroth, though about 
twenty years old. 

T. V Mueller has been sawing 
and splitting cord wood on the 1 *. 
H. Divine farm. One log in about 
four feet through, and full of 
pitch and knots, hut there sre logs 
thirty-six feet through on the 
coast. 

The Wcwhinylonian is out with a 
photograph of the convention of 
the W 8 . A. I) last June, and a 
write-up by C. A. Outrider. If, was 
a good number , 

Superintendent Lloyd gave a talk 
on Thomas nopklns Gallaudet at 
the Frat Social. 

Jack Bertram talker! about the 
first school for the deaf in England. 

Bir<l Lee and Dora 0. Craven, 
W S Hunter and Louis A Di¬ 
vine, talked of Gallaudet College 
days, and brought down tire crowd. 

-The social waa an ihlellectual 
treat. 


Dear Editor —Permit me a little 
space to reply to a letter of Mr 
Prankenheim’a in the Journal of 
November 17th. In that issue Mr. 
Frankenheim, who is Chairman oi the 
De l’Epee Statue. Fund of the N. 
A. D., says among other things : 

“The Knights of De l'B|ree Society 
forms but a small part of the Catho¬ 
lic deaf in the United States, and in 
my experience with the Catholics at 
large, I always found them enthusi 
astic for the establishment of a 
memorial to the famous French teach¬ 
er of the deaf, in America. The 
only thing they lacked was a good 
leader, but«in time will wake up and 
make a potent factor in this impor 
tant matter. As long as I am the 
Chairman, I will see that the Catho 
lie deaf will be given a prominent 
part in the dedication of the memo 
rial to ,De l’Epee, providing* 01 
course, that they had first shown 
themselves worthy of it.” 

Like many others who temporarily 
occupy a high position, Mr. Frank 
enheim assumes the position of 
critic. He talks about a society of 
which he knows very little. Pre¬ 
sumably all his information is second 
hand and given by some one hostile 
to the Knights and Ladies De 
l’Epee. 

As a matter of fact the K. L D 
is the strongest and biggest national 
society of the deaf composed wholly 
of the deaf of one creed. Its in¬ 
fluence is national. What other reli¬ 
gious body could organize a similar 
society ? At its convention in Mil 
waukee it was honored by the atten 
dance of every priest working among 
the deaf. Archbishop Mejwmer, of 
Milwaukee, where” the convention 
was held, also honored it in un 
usual manner. 

In its own field It is supreme. 
Of epurse, there are some Catholic 
Deaf who are not members, but 
there is a reason. 

The members of the K. L. D 
have contributed individually to the 
N. A. D. Statue Fund, as the lists 
printed in the Journal have shown. 
They will always be glad to help the 
fund. 

At the Buffalo Convention, held in 
1912 or 1913, a suggestion was made 
that each council raise $10 for the 
fund Some Councils did so. So at 
the Baltimore Convention, four years 
ago, it was ascertained that only a 
few Councils had contributed the 
amount , asked There were 
rumors afloat that the idea of erect¬ 
ing a statue to the Abbe De 1 ’Epee 
was to be abandoned. The money 
already contributed was to be turn¬ 
ed over to some other fund. So, on 
motion, the Supreme Treasurer was 
instructed to return the $10 to those 
Council which had contributed the 
sum. Nothing illegal in that, be¬ 
cause the motion, if we are not 
wrong, Was made by a delegate from 
a Council which had turned in its 
quota. The K. L. D. had never 
collected a penny from individuals 
Those mem tiers who wished to con 
tribute individually, sent their 
money themselves, and the K. L. D. 
never advised any one not to con 
tribute. 

The Catholic deaf want no favors. 
They are not going to ask Mr. 
Frankenheim or any one else to give 
them a "prominent part” in the 
dedication, just because they are 
Catholics. We think it a little 
presumptuous of Mr. Frankenheim 
to say lie will flo so, if they show 
themselves worthy of it.” Pro¬ 
bably by the time the statue is dedi¬ 
cated, Mr. Frankenheim will have 
nothing to say in the matter. 

Those other officers of the N. A. 

D., besides Mr. Frankenheim, who 
have l>een parading a Catholic 
bugaboo in the press, might as well 
have saved their time. Those who 


A "watch party” was held in the 
Chapel on New Year’s Eve. Games 
were played until midnight, when 
the Senior Class ascended the tower 
to ring the old bell twenty-two times. 
It was a jolly, happy crowd, that 
made the hall ring with many a 
"Happy New Year!” 

It’s a cold, cruel world, after all. 
At least such is the opinion of Mr. 
Marty, ’22 Acting in good faith, 
he attended a social at the Calvary 
Baptist Church recently, with the 
result that he returned home minus 
a perfectly good overcoat. Some 
sneak thief made off with it while 
Johnny was filling up on ice-creain. 

Tuesday evening, December 27th, 
Chapel Hall was the gathering place 
of a crowd bent on finding out which 
of the two, the boys or the girls, 
possessed the best dramatic talents. 
Both of the plays given were “home 
made.” The boys look the stage 
first giving a custard-pie comedy that 
produced scute indigestion to a ma¬ 
jority of the audience. The girls, 
however, did somewhat better with 
their play which exposed scenes in 
Fowler Hall, which have heretofore 
been shrouded in mystery. They 
They pulled a heavy vote among 
the boys, thus winning the contest 
Dr. Hall isgoiug to treat them to an 
ice-cream spread in the near future, 
to commemorate their victory. 

The old gymnasium rafters trem¬ 
bled not so very long ago when the 
Gallaudet Reserves clashed with the 
Gallaudet “Gyni” team. The con¬ 
test was nip and tuck from start to 
finish, affording the spectators no end 
of fun. With Baynes on their side, 
the Gym team managed to win, 27 
to 25. 

Miss Ella Clarkson, ex-’23, of 
South Carolina, has resumed her 
college studies as a remember of the 
Sophomore class We are glad to 
have her with us again, and hope 
that she will remain until her gra¬ 
duation day rolls ’round. 

The Athletic Association has is¬ 
sued neat basketball programs in 
book form for the season 1921-1922 
Those who worked to make the un¬ 
dertaking a success are to be congra¬ 
tulated, as the programs are indeed 
a credit to the Association. 

Mr. Lahu, ’24, star guard on the 
basketball squad, had the misfortune 
to have his left ankle sprained in a 
recent practice game. We hope he 
will he able to resume his playing 
soon, as the team will sorely miss 
him. 

Basketball prospects among the 
Co-eds seems most promising this 
year. There is a wealth of material 
to choose from, and Teddy Hughes 
is confident of turning out a cham¬ 
pionship team. We believe him I 
Below is their schedule : 

Jan. 21—George Washington Uni 
versity 

Jan. 28—National Park Seminary 
Feb. 8—Gunstou Hall (pending) 
Feb. 11—National Park Seminary 
Feb. 18—Colonial School (pending) 
Feb. 25—George Washington Uni 
versity 

March 4^Colonial School (pending) 


Gallaudet (33) Bapltol Silent (20) 

Saturday evening, December 31st, 
Gallaudet’s basketball tossers de 
feated the strong Capitol Silents to 
a tune of 35 to 20. The game was 
fast and furiously contested from 
start to finish, but better all round 
playing enabled our team to come 
out with the long end of the count. 

Gallaudet preseuted a much im¬ 
proved style of play over that of 
preceding games The passing was 
fast and snappy, and field goals were 
registered without difficulty. Our 
one weakness was inability to cage 
the ball from the fifteen-foot mark, 
Capt LaFountain completing only 
one out of eight attempts. 

Tiie Silents were led by Capt. 
Miller and Ferguson, a Gallaudet 
man who was once our star slab 
artist, but the team, as a whole, 
played steady, aggressive hall 
They were superior to us in one re¬ 
spect, namely, shooting goals from 
the foul line. 

For Gallaudet, Boatwright, Seipp 
and Wallace played the most im 
pressive game, while Miller, Fer 
guson and Johnston did the best 
work for the Silents. 

Line-up and summary 
Gallaudet Capitol SI lent* 

R. P. 


Seipp 

Boatwright 

LaFounZain 

Wallace 

Danofiky 


L. F. 
C. 

L. O. 
R. G. 


Johnston 
Miller | 
Ferguson 
Sullivan 
Scott 


Substitution, Gallaudet—Baynes for 
Danofsky, Danofsky for Boatwright, Boat¬ 
wright for Danofsky. Field goals— Seipp 
(4), Boatwright (5), LaFountain (5), 
Danofsky (1), Baynes (2), Miller (2), 
Johnston (3), Ferguson (2). Foul goals— 1 
LaFountain (I out of 8) Miller (6 out of 
14). Referee—Mr. Hughes. 


Death of Cbarlee 3. poole. 

Charles J Poole, born in or near 
Bristol, England, 64 years ago, Au¬ 
gust tenth last, died in his room 
at 3*5 Carr Street, Los Angeles, 
at the nboti hour Saturday, Decem¬ 
ber 17 th Cause of death, suicidal 
strangulution. 

Two years ago Mr. Poole came to 
the Los Angeles Silent Club, and the 
writer of these lines met him and 
immediately found in him a very 
unusual deaf-mute. He was not 
familiar with our signs and the one- 
hand alphubet, he used the two-hand 
English symbols He said he had 
heard of me and was glad of the op¬ 
portunity to meet me, I found him 
to be a man highly versed in history, 
literature, the fine arts, astronomy, 
sociology and the theories of Darwin. 
He was a wood carver by trade, and 
a Socialist. 

Of a retiring and studious nature, 
he did not mingle much with others 
outside of two or three newly form¬ 
ed friends, and had practically no¬ 
thing to do with the deaf other than 
the writer and his wife, Alice T. 
Terry. We understood him and 
could talk to him by the alphabet, 
and as we grew to know him better 
he frequently wrote us long letters, 
which gave a wonderful outline of 
his views on life and his attitude to¬ 
wards the present and general social 
system. He was antagonistic to the 
general run of human affairs, and 
his constant studies along the Hues 
above mentioned seemed to have 
created in him a fearful pessimism 
that clouded his life. He repeated¬ 
ly told his friends that he had node-, 
sire to live. 

The above state of mind was pro¬ 
bably brought 011 not only from his 
studies, but also from his hard and 
unhappy childhood iu England, 
where, he told us, lie was a slave, a 
toiler without pay, save a bare exia- 
tance meted out to him by Ins master 
through years of apprenticeship 
He learned wood carving in all its 
details aud intricate art, and was a 
master carver. Without instruction 
he became an excellent painter ou 
canvas, and aside from this, his 
writings are wonderfully well done 
for a mute—he lost his hearing at 
the age of eight. His command of 
English in both his fearful and bis 
beautiful moods is astonishing, as in¬ 
stance some of his letters iti our pos¬ 
session. I cannot help but look up¬ 
on Charles Poole as something of a 
genius 

In the summer of 1920 he found 
himself in possession of over $3000. 
all his owu, earning and the result of 
his thrifty and methodical habits. 
Then he lost his job and began to 
brood For a year he was unable to 
secure employment, and the refusal* 
of those he approached, on the 
grounds of age and deafness, ouly 
tended to aggravate his' depression 
and to bring on a desire to leave this 
earth. He now began to prepare for 
his fend, and gave away* large sums 
of money to divers associations and 
for those causes which interested him. 
One of his last donations was in the 
form of $500 in stocks lo the Nad. in 
which he had become interested as a 
result of our friendship His life 
has been one of ceaseless wrong* 
against him, both as an orphan and 
as a deaf man, and the cause of the 
deaf brought out his keenest sym¬ 
pathies. 

Mr. Poole made several calls on 
us right up to near the day of hi* 
death. lie told us he had made * 
will. Letters reaching us the day 
after his death brought the key 1° 
his safe deposit box and a copy of 
his will. Everything was turned to 
Mrs. Alice T. Terry, to be used * l 
her discretion for the best interest* 
of the deaf. He left no property, 
only personal effects and enough cash 
to cover funeral expenses 

Mr. Poole was a member of the 
Wood Carvers’ Union; he never 
married. 

Very little could be got from Mr. ’ 
Poole as to his personal history, be 
always saying that his life was too 
bitter to be repeated, that his suffer¬ 
ings and lonliness were deep and 
keen. As a man of high talent and 
splendid education, he failed to »P* 
preciate himself, and his retiring na¬ 
ture prevented his becoming a man 
of real usefulness among the deaf. 
That his sufferings were not a make-- 
believe, a whine for sympathy, but 
those of a superior person borne 
down by the lesser creatures a bon* 
him, there is no doubt, and as I come 
to the close of this brief notice of * 
a truly kind, generous and noble 
man, this verse from Adonais-Sbel- 
ley’s great elegy on the death of 
Keats, comes instantly to my mind: 

He ha» outsoared the shadow of our nigh* 
Bnvy and calumny and hate and pain, 

And thfct unrest which men miscall d e * 
light. 

Can touch him not and torture not again: 
From the contagion of the world's sloN 
strain 

He is secure, and now can never mourn 
A heart grown cold, a head grown gray i° 
vain; 

Nor, when the spirit’s self has ceased 10 
burn; . 

With aparklesa ashes load an uulamenteo 

urn.” , 

Mr, Poole was, by his own wi*k» 
cremated. His funeral was attend¬ 
ed by two officers of his union, tk e 
writer, and Mrs. Terry 

Howard L. Ter« y - 

134H Martel Ave., 

Los Angeles. 


toiler 


to 


the Dobi 


Baptist Evangelist 
Will answer all calls. 

J. W. Michaels' 

Fort Smith, Arks 
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NEW YORK. 


News Hems for tbls column should be seir 
direct to the DkAK-MOThB’ JOURNAL, ht« 
Moil M, New York. 

A few words of Information In a letter 
Postal card Is sufficient. We will >'o the 
b)st 


Christmastidk at 8t. Ann’s 

St Ann’s Church w,is beautifully 
decorated for the Gbtistmas nouno . 
Evergreen trees and wreaths were 
tastefully place t and festooned, and 
high above the sactuary a bit; “Star 
of Bethlehem” shone with brilliant 
white electric lights with a central 
bulb of red. On either aide of the 
filtar were the- the sentences in 
letters of old English type “ Glory 
be to God in Ihe highest,” aud 
“ Peace on earth, good will towards 
men.” The letters were admirable 
hi the artistic skill in which they 
were cut, painted and arranged. 
They were Ihe work of Mr. Henry 
E. M, Pace. He also did much ol 
the decorating of the Guild room. 

There were good congregations 
°n both Christmas and New Year’s 
Day, and R«v. VIr. Kent pleached 
eloquent and inspiring setmons 

The Christmas Tiee for the chil¬ 
dren brought parents and little tots 
1° Ihe number of nearly two hun¬ 
dred. The joy anil amazement of 
the little ones was touching 
to witness. They all received 
presents from Santa Claus 
(Mr. Pfaudler), and his assistant 
(Mi. Rennet), who was costumed, 
rouged and merry, but minus a 
snowy beard. Mr Ohmles Wie- 
muIh looked captivating In his 
six feet, of uniformed stature, and 
kepi the lines in order with a Hrm 
blit benignant hand. Mr. Funk 
«nd-Miss Elsie Grossman also aided 
In scattering good cheer from the 
Guild Room stage, while Mr. Clias. 
C McMann dealt out oranges with 
a lavish hand. Of Bourse, Rev. 
Mr. Kent was bright and busy in 
helping things along. Alter the 
••tile ones were served I he big hoys 
And girls received presents. Alto* 
Kether il was a meiry festival. 

Fully two hundred were at the 
Watch Night festival, and passed 
the hours from eight till midnight 
'■* games Hud dancing Refresh* 
menis were served to all, a d a few 
minutes before twelve fancy caps, 
’«y balloons, etc., were lian<led v out, 
And at (he stioke of twelve every¬ 
body welcomed the New Year will) 
j°y and gaiety] 


Prof, and Mis. George M. Te 
garden, of Bdgewood, Pa., have 
been visiting I Heir daugbtei, Miss 
Alice, during the Christmas holi¬ 
days, and on Thursday evening, 
December 29 th, were given a recep¬ 
tion at their daughter’s home on 
Washi uglou Heights. Several old 
time friends were invited, among 
•hem Mr. Teegardeh’s classmate at 
Gallamlnt College, Prof. Win. G 
Jones. The other member of the 
famous Class of 1870 , is the deaf- 
mute polyglot, Prof Dudley 
Webstei George, of the Illinois 
Institution, who can wiggle his 
hugeis in seveti or eight different 
languages. 

During the evening, the company 
At the reception exercised their 
brains in solving puzzles witli inter 
vals of conversational relaxation, if 
J'ou know wlmt I mean. Mrs. Nice 
And Mr. Jones won prizes in the 
(fames. At ten-thirty a delicious 
N upper was served iu the dining 
tooin, and it was midnight viien 
’lie parly dispersed. Miss Tee* 
•faideu was assisted by Misses Sco 
«eld and Espy iu entertaining the 
company. Those piesent besides 
Prof, and Mrs. Teegarden and their 
daughter Alice, were Dr and Mrs. 
I’bouias F. Fox, Dr and Mrs. Edwin 
Nies, Rev. John H. Kent, M iss Sco < 
dcld, Miss Espy, Prof, and Mrs. W. 
G Jones, Edwin A. Hodgson. 


Cards are out announcing Hie 
marriage of Mr. Leopoed Bieslavtjr 
And MissRty Rosen, a heating lady, 
w hieb oeeurrad»oii D^cemhei 19 th, 
At tiie home of the groom, Rev. Dr. 
Earnett A. Eizts officiating. After 
G'e mairiage, which was private, 
•be couple left for Atlanlic City, 
°n their honeymoon. The deaf 
lovers of sportdom will lecall the 
hundreds of vicloties scored by the 
(beat Leo of the cinder path. Re¬ 
presenting his club, Clark House 
A A., he has won for them some 
twenty or more cups, trophies, 
over sixty medals, and how many 
prizes the. writer can not get a 
faint idea of the number, probably 
over three hundred. At the indoor 
track meet under the auspices of 
•lie Men’s Club of St. Ann’s 
Cb arch, held in the 22 d Regiment 
Armory n con pie of years ago, Leo 
ptoved that he was still as speedy 
°n his levs as in his palmy days, 
but pitted against younger and 
better trained meii^ be came In 
second in the 100 yard dash. The 
happy couple ate living somewhere 
>u Harlem, and Leo can be seen 
breaking new records each night on 
his way home from work to reach 
•'Is prize of prizes. Here’s lots of 
luck to you, Leo, aud your linppy 
btide. 


.H. A. D. NOTES. 

A straight from the shoulder 
talk, entitled “Our Difficulties,” 
w as the’ subject given by Rev. A. 
J. Amateau at the Ftiday eviyiiug 
Her vice on December 130 th. Rev. 


Amateau will again occupy the 
pnlpit on January 6th All wel¬ 
come 

A Business Meetiug of the II. A. 
D. will be held ou Sunday after¬ 
noon, January 8th. Nomination of 
officers and .oilier important mat 
ters will c(aim the attention of the 
membership' Members are kindly 
urged to attend. 

In the eveuing of same day, the 
usual exhibit of Motion Pictures 
will bo showu. 


Mr and Mrs. Andrew Mattes 
were tendered a New Year Eve 
Party on the 31 st inst., Satuiday 
last, by a good-sized gathering of 
deaf-mutes and hearing persons. 
The refiesbments were served 
splendidly, aud a playlet was 
followed by some features con 
tiuuing until midnight to celebrate 
I be New Year. We enjoyed our 
selves having had a good lime. 

Mr. and Mrs Andrew Mattes, 
Mr and Mrs. Luke Broderick, Mr. 
Joseph Mattes and hie sister, Mr. 
and Mrs. James O Grady, Mr. aud 
Mrs. Pons and their children, were 
present. 

Celia, daughter of Mr. and Mrs 
Stolowitz, spent the holidays at 
Mohegan Lake with friends. Last 
summer she was at Milton and 
Highland for nine weeks. She is a 
teacher at Borough Park Public 
School, No. 103 , and on Sunday 
luorniuitj toadies iu a Hebrew 
School. Her parents are justly 
proud of her. Another daughter, 
Sarah, teaches dancing to children, 
and exp tits to soon dance on the 
stage. » 1 

On December 25 tli, Morris Rubin 
ami Nettie Todiis were wedded. 
The ceremony was performed in 
Ihe bride’s fat tier’s temple, which 
was crowded to its capacity with re 
latives and friends, among which 
were a few deaf people. As soon 
as the priest uttered the last sacted 
words which made Morris and 
Nettie man and wife, the guests 
assembled iu the dining room to 
partake of light refreshments. 

On Saturday, December 31 sl, 
1921 , the Deaf Mutes’ . Untou 
League held a Watch Night. The 
TOO m S were tastefully decorated 
with buuting and here and there s 
hell, no doubt as a reminder of the 
approaching New Year —1922 
Ice cream was served to all pie- 
sent. While the attendance was 
not large, those who attended en¬ 
joyed the evening immensely. 

Among the visifots at the i%otns 
of the Deaf Mutes’ Union League, 
on Monday, December 26 lli, * 1921 . 
wo.'o Mr. and Mis. Joseph Levy 
and baby, of Boston, Mass. Mrs. 
Levy before marriage was Miss 
Bessie Miller, daughter of Mr and 
Mrs Max Miller. Grandpa Miller, 
of course, wore a litpad smile, and 
the wise ’uns understood 

The Philadelphia Silent Stars 
will tie the Deaf Mutes’ Union 
League’s opponents in the basket 
ball game at the 22 d Regiment 
Armory on Saturday," January 
28 th, 1922 , and this game will de¬ 
cide (lie Doaf-Muto championship 
of the East. 

Mr. and Mrs 11 . Schwartz wish to 
announce the engagement of theii 
daughter, Katie, to Samuel Jatn- 
pol, on Christmas Eve, December 
24 th, 1921 . Both of them graduat¬ 
ed from the Fanwoou school. 
Good luck to them. 

Simon Mmidheim has given tip 
his work as traveling agent, which 
for) the past five veins has kept him 
on the go, and will reside per 
manenlly in Brooklyn. 

Miss Louisa Lesser, of Baltimore, 
is visiting her sister in this oily. 
She will return home on January 
8th 

Mis Moses Ldew’s name was in¬ 
advertent ly omitted from those pre¬ 
sent at Mrs. Seelig’s party. 


M|, IIioimii* tll-Hlnn Ini- I In* linn I 


Christ Churoh Cathe'lrHl, Thlrteputh sort 
Locust, Street*, St. Louts, Mo. 

t'he Rev. .lames H. Cloiel, M.A., tl.ll., 
Priest-I u-Charae. 

Mr. A. O. M elite matin. Lay Keailet. 

Miss Hattie L. Deem, Sunday School 
i Mobnr. 

Sunday School at W:SU A.M. 

Sunday Services at le;4.’> a.m. 

lectures, socials and other events accord- 
Ink to local aunuitl |>rUK>am aud *|jeoial 
atiuoiuicemeuts al services. 

The deaf cordially Invited, 


l , lllsliiir||h Krliirinril l*reebj- 
irriun It. 


KIrIuIi Si., between Penn Avenue aud 
Dnquesue Way. 

It kv. T. H. Aon Reus, 1 ‘anlor. 

Mrs. J, M. Kami, SliUc luier^rctcr 

Sabbath School —2 P.M. 

Sermon—3 p.m. 

Christian Endeavor —4 :15 P.M, 
Everybody Woloome.- 


In the early days of the Are in 
surauco business each company iu 
London maintained its own lire 
brigade. In those days a citizen 
might go out into the street and 
shout “Fuel” as loud as lie liked, 
but unless lie had paid liis insur¬ 
ance premium no flreineu would'lift 
a Huger or a bucket to save his 
possessions lium burning. 


OHIO. 


[News Items for this column tuay he sent 
to our Ohio News Bureau, care of Mr. A, 
B. Greener. tWS Franklin Ave., Columbus. 
O.l 


December 31 , 1921 .—The Gal 
laudet Home coi respondent in the 
Journal issue of the 15 inst., 
wishes to know the size of the 
men’s new building at tlie Ohio 
Home, which will soon lie occupied. 
We have not its dimensions at 
hand. It is a two-story building 
witli basement aud attic, these two 
latter extending the length aud 
width of the stiucture. On the 
first floor are first the liviug room 
31 ' x 13 ' 5 . Back of it on the south 
side come the liueu room, hospital 
and a room for two beds. On the 
north side, back of the living room 
is t lie caretaker’s room followed by 
i wo other rooms each large enough 
for two beds. 

The second floor lias a bath room 
and eight oilier rooms, one suffi¬ 
ciently largo enough to contain 
three beds, one bed and the others 
two beds each. As designed, pro¬ 
visions are made for housing 
twenty-two men, exclusive of tlie 
caietaker. 

There is a basement under llie 
entire building, part of it will be 
used as a laundry, and il also con¬ 
tains the healing system and stor¬ 
age for coal. 

Eacli of the rooms Las a radiator 
aud a closet. 

The latest we have from the 
Home is that the painters are put¬ 
ting the finishing touches ou the 
floor. 

The Gallaudet Home correspon 
dent wonders wiiat the “ reservoir” 
at the buck of the building is for? 
lie probably mistakes it for a 
swimming place or a body of water. 
But if lie will consult liis diction¬ 
ary, Ire will find that the word 
signifies also a cistern. Th it is 
what, tiie leservoir al the rear of the 
building really is, for in it is col¬ 
lected all tiie rain that falls upou 
the roof of tiie building, by means 
of pipes, aud will be used in tiie 
laund ry. 

Only.eiglit pupils wete left at tiie 
school out of t-he five hundred that 
went home to speud the Christmas 
vacation. 

Mr William Friend’s natal day 
is December 25 th, so Ins good ife 
made it merry for him by prepar¬ 
ing a turkey diuutr, and having 
some relatives V>e st,n * t0 make 
merry tiie occasion. Mr. and Mrs. 
John Young, of Orient, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Simeou Ringry, of this 
city, were tlie guests. By the way, 
Mr. Friend is taking bis vacation 
now, as 1 with December 1 st all 
bauds in keeping Gteenlawn Ceme 
try grounds iu proper condition are 
relieved till April 1 st. 

Mr. J. B. Arnold, of Seneca- 
viHe, O , is spending the holidays 
witli a sister iu Columbus. He en 
joys tiie change, for lie finds plenty 
of company here to talk with, while 
down iii tiie uouutiy life is some 
wiiat monotonous, especially dur 
ing the winter season. 

The Z"ll family went down to 
Dayton, O., in their auto Saturday, 
spending Clnistmas with relatives. 
They returned Thursday afternoon. 

Tiie writer’s family held a 
reunion from December 23 d to 
date. Their son, George, was 
home from Boston, Mr and Mrs. 
John K. Sherman and five chil¬ 
dren from Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and Mi. Kridler and two children 
from Toledo All have left except, 
tiie son, who will leave for New 
York Monday. Tiie residents of 
tiie Home had a jolly time Christ 
mas Eve Mr. Elmer Elsey set up 
and decorated a Christmas tree in 
tiie Assembly loom, and after 
supper tiie room was Ihtown open 
to the old folks and guests, and 
• lien Santa Claus .in the person of 
Mi. George Clum, came forth from 
his secluded place loaded down 
witli packages. These weut later 
to tiie .persons for whom intended 
None of them weie forgotten, seve- 
lal received more than they could 
catty - to their rooms without assist¬ 
ance. There was a picket fence 
around the tree, and within the en¬ 
closure were diffeient objects such 
a&seeu iu a park These had been 
made by George Kitikel, who lias a 
knack of doing such things. Mr. 
Grigsby also remembered the lady 
residents witli Clnistmas cards. 
Tiie Columbus Ladies’ Aid Society 
aud the Advance Society remem¬ 
bered each of tin* residents witli 
an appropriate gift, and the nieces 
of Mrs. Banks Dakiu, Mrs. Hail 
and daughter, of Columbus, and 
Miss Mamie Robinson, of Bridge 
port, who visited liet on Monday, 
presented handkerchiefs to the 
men and aprons to the ladies. 

After the Clnistmas Eve enter 
tainuient the raffle of rug made by 
Mr. Raymond was held. Tickets 
were ten ceuts a ebanoe. Sooy 
Dresbaok, of Johnstown, was the 
lucky tiokctholder. * He came for 
liis prize the next day. Nearly 
ten dollars wortli of tickets were 
sold, half of which weut to the 
Home, ihe other half to Mr Ray 
mond. 

Quite a number of residents re¬ 
ceived gifts from tlieli home friends, 
Mrs. Pratt, a fine sweater from lier 
grand daughter. 

Miss Nellie Liddsey, the linotype 
pupil of tl\e Chronicle o( 17 J*a, spent 
her Cluiatnias at home in Belle- 


fontaine. Joy was mingled with 
sadness at her home, for her father 
slipped on tne toe and had the mis¬ 
fortune to break a hip bone. 

Happy New Year to JOURNAL 


reace rs. 


A. B. G. 


OMAHA. 


Joe Wendt, who has been work¬ 
ing at one of the Rubber Tire fac¬ 
tories for the past several mouths, 
left Saturday night, December ioth, 
for Tulsa, Okla., on account of be¬ 
ing . laid off here and no work in 
sight. We are sorry to lose him 
and he will be missed. 

The Mid-west Chapter of the G. 
C. A. A. was host to a large crowd 
at a Public meeting in the Nebras¬ 
ka School Auditorium, Saturday 
evening, December ioth, in celebra¬ 
tion of the birthday of Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet The program 
is as follows:— 

GALLAUDET DAY 

PROGRAM 

Given by the Mid-west Chapter of the 
Gallaudet College Atamni Association at 
the Omaha School for the Deaf Decem¬ 
ber io, 1921. 

Poem.Mrs. Oscar Treuke 

Remarks by.Mr. F. W. Booth 

Pioneer in the Education of tiie Deaf . 

'.Mr. F. C. Hotlway 

Gallaudet’s Time.Mrs. Alva Hurt 

Remarks hy.Mr. E. A. Gruver 

The Deaf in Foreign Countries .... 

.Mr. Tom L. Anderson 

The Industrial Status of the Deaf . . . . 

.Mr. Edwin Hazel 

Poem.hHss Cecilia Birk 

Mrs. Trenke’s rendition of Mrs. 

Olaf Hanson’s poem, “ Hail Gal- 
laitdet,” was well rebeived. Mr. 
Holway’s paper was interesting and 
amusing, while Mrs. Hurt held the 
full attention of all by her “ short 
aud sweet “address. Tom L. An¬ 
derson carried off the blue ribbon on 
a subject that was new to us. He 
made his audience feel thankful 
they were living in the good old 
United States of America, and Mr. 
Hazel was at home on the platform 
and gave some interesting examples 
of successful deaf wotkers. Miss 
Cecilia Birk ended the program 
with Dr. Schuyler Long’s, “On 
Gallaudet’s Birthday,” iu graceful 
signs that did full justice to the 
words. Superintendent Gruver 
brought on the laughs, when he de¬ 
clared that Superintendent Booth 
was to blame for his lack of fain! 
liarity with signs, as Mr. Booth had 
promised him once to teach him 
signs, but had never given him the 
lesson, so he asked him to interpret, 
which Mr. Booth did in clear and 
graceful signs. 

We learn of the death of the in¬ 
fant child of Mr. aud Mrs. C. Wiese- 
man. They have our spmpathy. 

The Omaha Ffats, with their 
wives, sweethearts, and a few invit 
ed guests, held their annual ban* 
quet, Friday evening, December 
16th, at the Hotel Rome, in the 
beautiful banquet ball, where covers 
were laid for forty-five. The at¬ 
tendance this year was larger than 
the year before. Below is the 
tueuu and program of toasts:— 

MENU 

" Heaven sends us good meats; but the devil sends 
us cooks.*' 

Celery Pickles 

Cream of Tomato 

Filet Mignoo French Fried Potatoes 

Combination Salad 
Cocoa nut Cream Pie 
Hot Biscuits 
Coffee 


-« » 


cotffparison of other divisions” and 
how they have grown. Mrs. T. 
Scott Cuscaden’s poem, “ Prepare^ 
tion,” was well delivered, and re~ 
minded the members of their pre¬ 
paration for loved ones and the 
future. Bro. Edwin Hazel had a 
broad subject and therefore plenty 
to say. Bro. Waring gave several 
reasons to show why the modern 
spirit is the Spirit of Brotherhood. 

“Mrs. Booth and Miss Trentham 
entertained at a lovely luncheon in 
the matron's parlor, on the evening 
of November 17th, in honor of the 
newly-weds, Mr. and Mrs. T. Scott 
Cuscaden. Those present besides 
the hostesses and honored guests, 
were Mr. Booth, Mr. and Mrs. 
Treuke, Misses Kuta, Marion Booth 
and Mrs. Blankenship .”—Nebraska 
Journal. 

"Dick Bingham belongs to the 
class of careful auto drivers, but he 
had au accident which, happily, did 
not result seriously. He was re¬ 
turning home from ' a call at the 
Kellys near Fort Calhoun, one Sun¬ 
day afternoon. In the car with him 
were Mrs. Bingham, Mr. and Mrs. 
Chas Macek aud daughter. They 
took a new route, an unusually nar¬ 
row one with a deep embaukment 
on either side. The auto kept slid¬ 
ing more to one side, as autos will. 
It was whep Dick relaxed just for a 
moment his hold on the wheel that 
the car slid down the embankment. 
But for the trees that lined the road 
the car might have turned somer¬ 
saults several times, and the occu¬ 
pants might have been seriously in¬ 
jured. They were surprisingly calm 
when they found themselves in that 
fix.— Neb. Journal. 

Hal. 


The following is extiacted from 
the Sim Mateo News-Lfader and is 
written by Pansy J. Abbott :— 

■ Laura Catherine Redden Searing, 
literary light'of a generation ago 
known as “ Howard Glyndon,” is 
pending the declining years of her 
life in San Mateo at the home of her 
only daughter, Mrs. John L. Mc¬ 
Ginn, iu San Mateo Park. Years 
of invalidism now necessitate her 
being a recluse from society, finding 
her only joy in the simple outdoor 
ife of the gardeu with her grand 
children, Laura and Jobn, Jr., aud 
sharing 'lie love and comforts of 
her devoted family. 

A life that reads like a tragic tale 
hers--a handicap of ill-health in 
childhood, over which she triumph¬ 
ed to become an internationally 
known womau, she is now spending 
the twilight of a busy life deprived 
of hearing and speech, so it is her 
diary and the stories recounted by 
tier daughter which give insight 
uto that remarkable career. 

Born iu Somerset County, Mary¬ 
land, she traces her lineage to Sit 
William Waller, one of the origami 
owners of Maryland, and farther 
back to Edmund Waller, a wit and 


Toasts 

“ Thence to the femoue orators repair." 

Toastmaster ...... Bro. H. G. Long 

“ Suit ihe action to the word and the word to the 
action.” - V 

Our Anniversary . . Bro. Lawrence Jamea 
“ Let ue fill the cup that clear* 

Today of past regrets and future fears.' 

“ A Response of Gratitude ". 

..' Mrs. O. M. Treuke 

" Gratitude ta one of the rarest virtues." 

The Gct-Oue Degree. 

.Bro. R. Ed. Anthony 

"The foe that hurt* me not, t never fear— 

The friend that help* me not. Is never dear.' 

The Circle Within The Circle. 

.Mrs. J. Schuyler Long 

The faults of our brothers, we write la the sand 
Their good name unsullied, strive always to save.' 

Our Divisions .... Bro A. L. Johnson 
“ A whole Is the sum of all its parts." 
Preparation . .Mrs. Thos. Scott Cuscaden 
" For the future Is of more consequence than 
the past." 

Life Insurance Up-to-date. 

.. Bro. Edwin Hazel 

Money make* up In a measure for all other wants 
of men. 4 ' 

The Spirit of Brotherhood. 

.Bro. B. S. Waring 

•‘May our eye» be no keener when we look upon 
the faults of other* than when we *urvcy our own.’ 

The Iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve 

Bro. Lawrence James being un 
able to attend, the toastmaster chose 
Bro. J. Schuyler Long to fill his 
peace and he did full justice to his 
subject, then followed Mrs. Oscar M 
Treuke’s renditiou of a beautiful 
poem, " A Response of Gratitude ’ 
echoed the sentiments expressed in 
the poem. Mrs Harry G. Long 
took Bfo. R. E. Anthony’s place 
with a good toast on the “ Get one 
Degree.” Next the “ Circle within 
the Circle,” by M/s. J. Schuyler 
Long, who gave her idea of “ tbe 
Inner Circle” was appropriate to her 
subject. Bro. A. L. Johnson follow 
ed ou “ Our Divisions," and gave 


A IIKKF POKT. 


years at the Clark Institute for 
speech and lip reading, aud it was 
while there that she definitely 
contributed to Professor Bell’s 
invention of the telephone, as she 
recounted her personal experiences 
in the transmission of sound waves 

Iutrospective by nature, her days 
were filled with busy hours, writing 
poetry which reflect the inuer life 
of the gifte 1 woman. Her marriage 
to Eward W. Searing, a prominent 
attorney of New York, was a not¬ 
able event, and the guests at that 
weddiug numbered the celebrities 
of the literaty world. John Green- 
leaf Whittier and Joaquin Miller, 
not being able to ue present, sent 
autographed books, which today 
are among the treasured gifts of 
the long ago. 

After a honeymoon of travel, 
New York became the home, until 
later Mrs. Seariug’s health demaud 
ed a change, and she came to 
California, selecting the piclur 
esque seaside resoit, Santa Cruz, for 
their new home. It. was while 
liviug there that she wrote “ Hills 
of Sauta Cruz,” a poem described 
by Whittier as “ fine in conception 
aud felicitous iu execution, it will 
cling to the Santa Cruz mountains 
forever.” Upou her physician’s 
advioe, a long sea voyage was order¬ 
ed, aud while iu Alaska her 
daughter met and married Johu L. 
McGinn, assistant district attorney. 

A womau of wide literaty attaiu- 
uieuts, Mrs. Seariug possessed a 
wealth of mother love, given ex- 
pressthu iu a group of dainty bits of 
verse recounting each phase of 
* Baby Elsa’s” (Mrs. McGinn) life, 
and finally failing rapidly in 
strength, one day in 1907 she pen¬ 
ned her last lines, lather prophetic 
woids fraught with ineauing aud as 
it were faiewell. 

O husu thee, huati thee, heart; 

Lie ■till within my lonely breast, 
for soon shall come a time when thou 
And 1 shall be laid wed at rest. 

There must be fairer fields lor u.e 
Beyond the mists of humsn ken. 


Winter began to Jierald into this 
city at noon of December 2 lst, and 
the eveuing it fiercely stormed 
011 lime and full of vigor, the ther 
mometer read 20 degrees above 
zero, though the members of the 
Lit” braved it and attended the 
monthly meeting at the Masonic 
emple on 8th and F, N. E , of 
which Mr. Hannan is the president.. 
Miss Leith and Mrs. Colby were ad¬ 
mitted as new members. Mr. Bry 
aut was induced to give a lecture 
on “ Battle of Gettysburg,” which 
all listened to from the beginning to 
finish. 

Mr. Bryant is truly an orator, 
though a modest minister. He 
eW a map of the battlefield and 
showed the members the places 
where the North aud Sonth fought. 
He delivered an eminently practical 


poet of the days of Cromwell. In I address, he having visited the battl 
early childhood her parents moved > s«i.» unmet an minora Tha *‘T.it 

to Missouri, and it was there she 


was strickeu with the illness 
which left her deaf and practically 
speechless 

Educated in special schools, she 
Anally learned to speak again, but 
with a certain high pitched tone, 
marked by a hesitancy that rather 
pleased tTian offended the ears of 
others. During her early childhood 
her father’s financial losses neces¬ 
sitated her earning her own living, 
so she, who had written poetry fot 
the love of verse, turned to writing 
sb moans of self-support. A Con- 
tributor to magazines such ns 
Harper’s, Galaxy, PuttiLiu’s, the 
Sileut Worker, etc., aud a corre¬ 
spondent for the New York Sun aud 
certain Western religious papers 
she devoted leisure moments to voic¬ 
ing through *verse. 

Her wotk led to many enriching 
experiences in life, such as years in 
Washington, D. C., as a press re¬ 
presentative, where she became the 
friend pf such men are Abraham 
Lincoln and General Grant, and 
wrote a book, *' Notable Men of the 
House of Representatives,” she 
being a familiar figure in political 
circles. 

Her criticisms concerning certain 
persons in public life led to au in 
vestigaliou as to her identity 
“Howard Glyndon,” her nom de 
plume being the signature under 
which she wrote at that time, and 
her critics found her a mere girNin 
years and attempted to make light 
of her remarks. However, such 
tended to fire rather than dampen 
her political ardor, and she later 
wrote “Belle Missouri,” the war 
song of her adopted state in answer 
to “Maryland, My Maryland. 
During the wsr she accompanied 
General Grant on a visit to tiie 
battlefields, a privilege accorded no 
other woman at that time. 

Her visit In Europe after the war 
allowed her an opportunity to see 
court life in Spain, Italy and 
Fiance. She was at Eugenie's 
court for a long time, and also 
spent months in gathering material 
for a report for the United States 
Bureau of Agiiculture on the 
orange and silk culture of Italy 
Being able to speak ‘several 

languages fluently, she was able to 
eujoy the friendship of distinguish 
ed men women in the literary world 
in the European capitals, aud those 
years were filled with happy- 
memories. 

. Returning home, she spent two 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Day, Sunday, 


a 


field some summers ago> The “Lit” 
was surely served a splendid pur¬ 
pose in securing a man of the cali 
lire of Rev. Mr. Bryant to talk on 
this subjeotso interestingly. 

Mr. Marshal, a la “ Arbuckle,” 
was next on the program—when 
called he took off his coat and they 
thought he was to challenge a fight, 
but oh, my, no, he was just to not 
the “ Subraariuet” aud for fear his 
tight fitting Snuday coat might 
burst he started reciting dramatical 
with his coat off, aud had the deaf 
I laughing with liis signs, “ Can- 
uon," “Torpedo,” “Shipwreok,” 
“ devil,” for quite some time. It. 
will be remembered that this gentle¬ 
man recited “ Yankee Doodle” in 
an Iudian costume at the Detroit 
N. A. D. Convention. The “Lit” 
will meet agaiu at the same place 
ou the third Wednesday evening of 
January. Washington must be 
proud of the “ Lit,” which is the 
oldest organized society. It has 
more than fifty steady members 
The hall is somewhat large and it 
lias everything it requires. The 
visitors from out-of-town are al- 


Gallaudet, spelled left handed, and 
the audience were woudering if onr 
Benefactor Gallaudet did the same. 

Division No. 46 , N. F. S. D , 
has chosen the following board of 
officers for 1922 : President, W. P. 
Souder ; Vice President, W. E. 
Marshall ; Secretary, Gerald 
Fergusou ; Assistant Secretary, 
Welsey Lauiitsen ; Treasurer, R. 
O. Scott ; Director, B. L. Zimmer¬ 
man ; Patriarch, J. T. Flood ; 
Sergeant-at-Arms, Johu Miller ;and 
Trustee, E. J. Mcllviane. 

These officials will oe installed at 
a public ceremonial at Northeast 
Masonic Temple, the evening of 
January 4 th. 

By introduction, Mr. Arthur 
Tucker, of Richmond, Va., gave a 
deliverauce ou “ Christianity, ” at 
the Calvary Baptist Chinch, Sun¬ 
day evening, December 18 th, to a 
good sized audience. 

It is more than joy to report that 
the St. Barnabas (Protestant 
Episcopal) Mission to tbe Deaf, of 
wtiioh Rev. Ileury J. Pulver is the 
missiouer, has secured the Parish 
Hall of St. John’s Church, 16 th aud 
H Streets, (opposite the White 
House). Services will be held 
every Sunday at 11 A.M , commenc¬ 
ing New Year’s 
January 1 st. 

Services on the first, and third 
Sundays will be conducted by Rev. 
Mr. Pnlver, tbe missiouer; those 
on the other Soudays by the Lay- 
Reader, Mr. J. N. Orman. Holy 
Communion will be celebrated on 
the first Sunday of each month ; on 
the other Sundays the Litany, 
Ante-Communion aud . Morning 
Prayer, wili be read iu the sequence 
named. 

Mr. Ormau is a student of the 
Gallaudet College, and a college 
correspondent of the JouBnal. 

Is the mistletoe a plaut para¬ 
site or .a green leafy plant ? It 
seems that the mistletoe would ra¬ 
ther live off of the tree. Perhaps 
the gentle readers kuow that tbe 
Welsh name for Christinas is 
Nadolig. Tbe French call Christ¬ 
mas “ Noel,” the Dutch name is 
“ Kerstnis,” the German " Wuh- 
uaohfest.” 

*' Yule” is the Scandinavian name 
for Christmas. Faihet Christmas 
is a traditional English figure. 
Santa Claus is of German origin. 

Tiie custom of Christmas presents 
is said to have originated from the 
gifts of gold frankincense aud 
myrrh brought by the wise meu to 
Christ. It is said that, as written 
“ Hark, the herald augels siug l” 
in the well kuowu Christmas hymn, 
was “Hark, how all tbe welkiu 
rings !” The Armeuian Christmas 
still keeps Christmas day on Janu¬ 
ary 6th. 

Herman II. Kotin, of East Akrou, 
Ohio, lives at 1319 Girard Street. 
Now he is visitiug New York for 
the holidays. 

Miss Nellie Lake, a charming 
young lady, is here, staying with 
her relatives She admires this 
city and its sut roundings, and has 
decided to seek a position here. 
Good luck to yon. 

Mr. Ray Allen and his sweet- 
faced wife were seeu regularly at 
the socials and meetings. Mr. 
Alteu is a carpenter by trade. They 
both are the ptoducls of the Ken¬ 
dall School. 


clipping is taken 
Free Peess of De¬ 


welcome to .this 
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ways cordially 
society. 

The most important event of the 
past Jew weeks was the commemora¬ 
tion of Thomas Hopkins Gallandei’s 
birthday, that was held at the 
Calvary Baptist Church, Friday 
evening, December 9 th, given by 
the young people of tbe church, 
with the aid of Rev. and Mrs 
Bryant. It was enjoyed by all that 
came far from and neat. 

Over the mantel in tbe hall was 
a big flag which biightened the 
audience. Dr. Hall, President of 
Gallaudet College, tieiug speaker 
of the eveuing, had full knowledge 
ment of the life and works of Gal 
laudet and the deaf. Wheu he took 
the floor, he was giveu an ovation 
Doctor Hall without question is 
oue of the most notable lecturers 
He talked without the motion of his 
lips, as if he himself were deaf. It 
is uoticed that lie has his hobby 
starting with hia right hand in signs 
and left when he spells. Doctor 
Hall is a tall man aud of fine ap 
pearauoe. His wife is deaf snd his 
love for the deaf is characteristic 
The play of the life of Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet and the school 
scene was very skillful aud quite 
entertaining. The portrayers were 
talented, and they should receive 
oougratulatious for their hard 
work. Mr. Gerald Ferguson, who 
impersonated Thomas Ilopkins 


The following 
from the Detroit 
comber 10th : 

By way of showiug taxyayers the 
their amount of labor requisite to 
perfotmance of the apparent mi¬ 
racle of teaching deaf-mutes to 
peak,.the apparatus involved and 
space required, theoommittee of edu¬ 
cation of the Board of Commerce 
had teachers of the Detroit Day 
School for Deaf give a demonstra¬ 
tion of class work in the board’s 
auditorium. Monday eveniug. 

Beginning with r kindergarten 
class of youngsters, who could not 
pronounce a siugle word, the teach¬ 
ers showed sll processes, up to tiie 
eighth gtade, when pupils are ready 
to take their place In the public 
schools. 

The hearing of the childien is 
tested by bindfolditig them and 
haviug them listeu to Ihe notes of 
au aooordeon. By practicing this 
constantly, those who have any 
hearing at all find it gradually im¬ 
proving, teachers said. The upper 
notes seem to be most difficult for 
tne pupils to catch. They then . 
are taught to pronounce letters by 
blowiug out caudles. Their hear¬ 
ing still is further cultivated by 
haviug them lay a hand on a piano 
to catch the vibratious and describe, 
by strokes 011 the blackboard, the 
notes they have heard. Little by - 
little, the children can move away 
from the piauo aud still catch the 
vibrations, until, iu the end, they 
can march and dance, keeping per¬ 
fect time, it was raid. 

Lip-reading, oral reading, and 
spelling are taught them, uutil the 
final class night, as far as an out¬ 
sider oun distinguish, be composed 
of young people without haudicap 
as to speech anu hearing. Dr. 
John S. Hall, chairman of the com¬ 
mittee ou education, and Frank 
Cody, superintendent of public 
schools, emphasized the need for a 
special school for instruction of the 
deaf and the hard of lieariug, aud 
asked support of the people for the 
project. 

Mrs. C. C. Colby. 

1647 Lament, N. W. 
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How (table* Are *m»d 

VALUBLE UNCUT STONES NOT EASI 
UY DISTINGUISHABLE. 


From Burma come the finest ru 
bles in the world, of that brilliant 
carmine color called pigeon blood 
They are found only in one district 
north of Mandalay, high up in the 
monntains and sixty miles east o( 
the Irrawaddy. 

Here in a vast and fertile plain 
lies Mogok, a native town bmlt up 
on and surrounded by ruby bear¬ 
ing earth. 

The whole valley was once the 
bed of a great lak :, and this wide 
extent of precious alluvial deposi 
is being systematically searched for 
rubies. 

The first view of the mioe is 
disappointing. It resembles the 
excavation made for the foundation 
of a house, except that it extends 
over many acres. Along the level 
bottom of the mine, some thirty or 
forty feet below you, run trolley 
lioes in all directions. 

Diggers with pick and shovel 
attack the sides of the mine aud fill 
the trolleys with the fallen earth. 
This is then hauled np to the top 
and cast into revolving drums filled 
with water. By this means the 
earth is washed away, leaving only 
rocks and shingle, and, perhaps, 
rubies. 

This is next passed through a 
wire mesh to separate rock and 
rubble from the small shingle 
among which the precious stones 
will be found. 

So far not a single ruby has been 
seen. The uncut ruby is not easily 
distinguishable among the mass of 
shingle, which lias to be carefully 
sorted. 

The sorters who carry out this re¬ 
sponsible duty are all Englishmen 
Each sits at a table on which is a 
small locked box with a hole in the 
top Coolies carrying buckets of 
shingle pass down the line and pour 
some onto each table. The sorters, 
armed with a piece of tin with a 
straight edge, begins at once to 
scrape the shingle off the table onto 
file floor. This is done little by 
little, quickly yet carefully. Every 
now and again his trained eye dis¬ 
cerns a glint of color in the mass of 
rubbish and a stone is picked np 
and dropped into the locked box. 

Every evening the contents of the 
boxes are locked np in a great safe, 
and on Saturday the week’s banl is j 
examined by the manager. 

Seated before a big tray of polish¬ 
ed brass, the stones, which have 
already been roughly sorted, are 
poured out for inspection. 

First com*jf,abies and spinels, so 
alike in color (though not in value) 
that only a practiced eye can dis¬ 
tinguish them. The box is turned 
upside down and a brilliant cascade 
of carmine gems, glinting and giie 
tening in the snnshine, scatters 
over the polished brass. It is a sight 
to make a millionaire's month 
water. 

When these have been counter] 
and pat back in She safe, it is the 
tarn of the sapphires to fall on the 
tray in a shower of blue—every 
shade of blue from pale ultramarine 
to dark indigo shimmering in the 
sunlight. 

Last of all come the odds and 
ends and freak stones, often beauti¬ 
ful in coloring but of little value. 

All the week’s hanl is theo sent 
to England to be sold, sixty miles 
through mountain and jungle be 
fore the Irrawaddy is reached. 


A CURIOUS BUSINESS 

A correspondent of lire Boston 
Herald tells of a woman beekeeper 
in Auburn, Maine, who for more 
Ilian a quarter of a century has 
derived a good income, not from 
marketing the honey, hut from sell 
ing the stings. Manufacturing drug 
gists buy them, for eaoh sting 
contains an infinitesimal quantity 
of formic acid, which druggists 
extract and sell. 

When the woman begins the 
day’s work she lights a peculiar 
lamp, which throws off a dense 
smoke That stupefies the bees, 
and she collects in a box as many 
as she thinks she will ueod for the 
day. She works in her diningroom 
with all the curtains drawn except 
the one at the window before which 
she sits. Firmly fixed in frout of 
her is a high-powered magnifying 
glass. 

She opens the bok, gives it a 
shake, aud the bees come out The 
light of the window in fiont of her 
attracts them, and they swarm upon 
it. She reaches out with her left 
hand, plucks a bee from the win¬ 
dow and, bolding it under the glass, 
takes a small pair of tweezers in 
her right hand and draws the sting. 
She drops the stiog into a cup of 
sugar of milk in order to perserve 
it. Then she kills the bee by 
dropping it into a enp of soapsuds, 
for a stingless bee is of uo worth 
iu the world. The stings are 
shipped in glass bottles (bar 
hold five hundred each The woman 
keeps con at of the stings that she 
draws each day. Oo the average 
she dally draws about nine hundred. 
The greatest number she ever drew 
in one day is fifteen bnndred. 
Once she took the stings from one 
thousand bees in three honrs. 


DO A GOOD TUBN AND HAVE A GOOD TIME 


Basketball & Dance 


HUDSON CO. BRANCH 

V«r»u* 

TRENTON, N. J. BRANCH 

N. A. D. 


AT PEOPLE’S PALACE 

Bergen Ave. and Forrest SI., Jersey City 

Sat. Ev’g, Feb. 11,1922 

Admission: Ladies 35c; Gents 50c 

Froa Summit Ave. To be SU. lake bus “Bergen” 
direct to Palace, or C. ft. K. ol N. J. from New 
York and Newark and gel off at Jackson Ave. 
SU., Jersey CBy. Walk 2 blocks to Forrest St. 
Committee reserve all rights 


Hoo-oo-oo! 
THE OWLS’ 

Entertainment 


Investment Bonds 

Government 

, Railroad 

Public Utility 
Industrial 

Samuel Frankenheim 

18 WEST 107th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


SAFETY 


E 

C 

U 

R 

I 

T 


Paying an Income of 
From 4% to 8% 
DENOMINATIONS OF 
$100 $500 $1000 


SATISFACTION 

- 9tr 


-AT- 


ST. ANN'S CHURCH 


SI I Weal 148th Street 


February 2l f 1922 


ADMISSION 


35 CENTS 


INSBCTSOIVK US SHELLAC 

Shellac is the joint product of in¬ 
sect aud plants and comes from 
India. The lac insect are about 
1-26 of an inch long, a bright red in 
color. They suek the juices of 
plants, digest them and exude them 
in the form of resin, which soon en¬ 
cases the whole insect. When the 
young insect have swarmed out, the 
the resin is scraped from the 
branches, ground, washed, mixed 
ith colophony and orpiment, cook i 
ed slowly and drawn out into the| 
thin sheets we know as shellac. 


WHIST PARTY 

FOR THE 

Benefit of the Building Fund 
—AT— 

ST. AWN’S CHURCH 

Ml West 148th Street 


itz 

r /r$*ocu 


(riubrr of 

elation of the Deaf 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 

Naw England Gallaudct Association 

Correspondent of 

Lee, Higginson &. Company 


POSTPONED! 

Date will tie announced soon 

Athletic Tournament 

under the ansplces of 

Hebrew Association of the 
Deaf 

-AT- 

8. W. J. D. BUILDING 

40-44 West 115th Street 

__ 

BOXING—WRESTLING—GYMNASTICS | 

I’rofemtoi hi and Amateur 
talent will appear. 


$50 


IN CASH PR IZ E9 


$50 


j / / 

> / 


No t K— The amount of $30 reserved for Prices will be 
divided for coatumea Judged to be tbe most Unique, 

' Original/ Handsome and'Comical. 

FANCY DRESS BALL 

(MASKS ALLOWED.] 

GIVEN BY THE 

Clark Deaf-Mutes’ A. A. 

FLORAL CARDEN 

North East Corner Broadway and 140th St. 

NEW YORK CITY 

Saturday Evening, January 14th, 1922 

MUSIC BY SWEYI) 

ADMISSION. ... 75 CENTS 

. (Including Wardrobe.] 

COMMITTEE ON ARRANGEMENTS 
B. Friedwald, Chairman 
Fred Maberslroh Philip Hoenig 

Ludwig Fischer Joseph Worzal 

J nines II. Middling Irving Biumenthrtl 

John P Half Joseph Zci«s 

Peler Rempf Edward Baum 


SOMETHING NEW AND AMUSING 

Indoor Field Athletics and Games 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OP 


ST. 


Medals will Ire awarded (o the 
winners of boxing and wrestling 
events. Send entries to Chair¬ 
man Aililetio Committee, 40-441 
West 115th Street. 


IN THE GUILD ROOM OF 

ANN’S CHURCH 

511 West 148th Street 

NEW YORK CITY 


The wolves of Russia are tbe 
cause of death to hundreds ol 
children and travelers every win¬ 
ter. 


Saturday, April 22, 1922 

at 8 o’clock P.M. 


ADMISSION, - - SO CENTS | 

(Includlnt wardr. be) 


Dramatic Entertainment 


lllocce ol Mtarylaad. 

tt*v. O. J. Whilmw, General Mletionary 

9100 N. Calvart Street, Baltimore. Md. 

Baltimore—Grace Mlaeton, Grave und Bt. I 
Peter’* Church, Park Ave. and Mono-| 
ment bt. 

Hkrvick*. 

Klret Sunday, Holy Communion and Ser¬ 
mon, 8:15 p.m. 

Second Sunday, Evening Prayer and Ad- 
dreea, 8:15 p.m. 

Third Sunday, Evening Prayer and Her 
moo, t 8:15 P.M. 

Fourth Sunday, Lttaoy, or A nte-Coin 
mmion and Sermon, 8:15 p.m. 

b'lfth Sunday, Ante-Commuotou and i 
Catechism, 8:15 P.M. 

Bible Class Meetings, every Sunday ex¬ 
cept the Klret, 4:30 P.M. 

Guild and other Meeting*, every Friday, | 
except during July and August, 8 P.M. 

Frederick—Wt. Paul’s Mission, All Saints’ 
Church, Second Sunday, II a.m. 

Hagerstown—St. Thomas' Mission, St. | 
John’s Church, Second Sunday, 8 P.M. 

Cumberland—St. Timothy’s Mission. Em¬ 
manuel Church, beoond Monday, 8 p.m 

Other Place* bv Appointment. 


PRIZES 


35 cants 


Anthony C. Reiff, Chairman. 


AN INVITATION TO 

The National Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf 

TO MEET IN DENVER 
IN 1927 


ADMISSION, 


FIFTY CENTS 


"THE PATRIOT" 

OB 

THE SPIRIT OF 1776| 

A tale of the American Revolution. 

-AT- 

St. Ann’s Church 

511 VVfBt 148th Street 



THE FINEST 


THI BIST 


I AM THE PftINTUK 


I sm be who whose frtcile hHirris 
transform the thoughts of men Into 
solid subetaoce I stand, keen eyed 
and eager hearted, beside my 
mighty, rumbling presses, that I 
may blazon to all the world the 
loves and hates, the sins and 
sorrows, tbe never-ending story of 
the life and death of humankind. 

The fruits of my toil give com 
fort to the aged aud honest pleasure 
to little children; tbe monarch in 
his palace, the pauper In his hovel, 
alike turn to me in common under 
standing. 

Thruogh my faithful hands must 
pass, to be inscribed upon time’s 
deathless scroll, the valiant deeds 
of the warrior, the ringing phrases 
of the statesman, the matchless 
cadeuceof the poet's song. Witboot 
my handiwork, history could be but 
transient, aud language but the pa 
gau’s snarl. 

I have given to humanity the 
heroic saga of civilization’s march, 
and to the heathen in far-flung 
jangles I have helped to send the 
words of tbe Redeemer. The pro 
duct of my baud and brain is the 
life blood of modern business; yet 
did I serve Confucius when the 
world was young. 

I am the scrivener who chronicles 
your daily life; your books, your 
poems, your music—each must 
no me to me to win their lasting 
fame. 

I am he who will leave for pos¬ 
terity tbs record of oar times, even 
as I have stamped on history’s 
[rages the reeord of tbe times now 

gone. 

I am the preserver of every art 
aod science. 

I am the disciple of Gntenberg, 
of Caxton, and of F/ankiin. 

I am the printer.— -Ex. 


I OWN AND OFFER 
3 7,000 

| PHILADELPHIA COMPANY 

Series A due 1944 
#* and Interest 

5 3,0 0 0 

CITY OF RIO DE JANEIRO 

8 % Sinking Fund due 1946 
tot and Interest 

55.000 

ST. L0UI8-SAN FRANCISCO 
RAILWAY CO. 

6 % Series C dne 1950 

9lk and Interest 

5 4.0 0 0 

BALTIMORE & OHIO RAIL-1 
ROAD 00. 

6 % Secured due 1929 

®« and Interest 

5 1,000 

GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY | 
OF CANADA 

6 fe Debentures due 1936 
too and Interest 

54,000 

THE NEW YORK EDISON | 
COMPANY 

6 Series A due 1941 
toe and Interest 

Prices subject to prior sales. 

SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM 

Investment Bonds 

18 West 107th Street 
New Yobk City 

Correspondent of 

Ln, Higginson & Co. 



Besson’* Greeting* * 

Fulfillment of all that yra bold dear, 
v’sv you realize this coming year, 

Is the wish of Denve. Division 
The boosters for the 1097 Convention. 


St. Valentine Party 

UHDKH THK AUSPIOK8 (It THK 

Johnny Willets Social 
Club 

Proceed* for s Club Hoorn 


TO BE HELD AT 

WAVERLEY HALL 

Wsverley and Myrtle Avenues 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Saturday, February nth, 1922 

*t 7;50 o’clock 


TICKETS, 


Saturday Evening, Feb. iz, 1922 j 

Additional Or tails Later. 


APRON AND NECKTIE! 
PARTY 

UNDKR THK AUSPICES Or THK 

Brooklyn Guild ofj 
Deaf-Mutes 


ST. MARK’S CHAPEL 

280 Adelpbt Street 

Saturday Evening, Feb. 18, 1922 J 


Coins and join the fun, bring 
your friends. 

| Admission, - • • 25 Conte | 

(Including refreshment*) 

^ t'OMMITTKK : 

Ml** A. C. Kugeler, Chairman 
Mlse K. Aduenon Mr. K. Anderson 
MImh K Caddy Mr K. A Kerstetter | 

Mrs. Harry Lelbsohn Mr. Lange 


SECOND ANNUAL GAMES 

-OF THK- 

FANWOOD ATHLETICl 
ASSOCIATION 


GRAND BALL 


Inter-City Basket Ball Championship 

(School, (or the Deaf) 

LEXINGTON A. A. ve. FANWOOD A. A. 

-AND- 

DEAF-MUTES’ UNION LEAGUE v*. 

(Tbe Silent Seperates) (Pending) 

AUSPICES OF THE 

Deaf-Mutes’ Union League 

- AT thi- 

22d REGIMENT ARMORY 

Broahwat AND lflSill STKKKT 

NEW YORK CITY v 

Saturday Evening, January 28, 1922 

(Doore open at 7:80 o’clock) . 

MUSIC BY 22d REGIMENT BAND 
TICKETS. (Including Wardrobe and War Tax) 75 CENTS 

Committee : 

A. A. COHN, Chnirman 
MAX MILLER SAM LOWENHERZ 


PACH STUDIO 

111 Broadway, N. Y- 


FOR DECEMBER 1 Oth 
AND FOR ALL TIME— 

Portraits of 

Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet 

From tbe best painting 
ever marie of him .... 

Per Copy, $1.00, $3.00, $6.00 
Oil Portrait, $75.00 


PACti PHOTOGRAPH CO. 

Ill Broadway, New York 

Telephone 8789 Rector 
•-——- .-^ =? 


Woirtan’s Parish Aid Society 

FOR THE BUILDING FUND 


Saturday Evening, January 21, 1922 

ENTRIES OPEN TO THE OIRL 8 ONLY 

PRIZES WILL BE GIVEN IN THE FOLLOWING CONTESTS } 

1. Obstacle Race. » Open to all. 5. Relay Race. Teams. 

2. Novelty Race. Teams. 6 Hammer throw. Open to all. 

3. Hurdle Race. Open to all. j 7. Saok Race. Open to all. 

4. Tug-of War with sacks. Teams | 8 . Basket-ball with balloons. Teams | 

Aud other amusements. 


FREE* 

CJ Life Insurance in this Com¬ 
pany, as a rule, costs you 
nothing. Looking back after 
io or 15 years have gone by 
you kn<ru> that if you had 
not saved that money for 
your annual premium, you 
would not have saved it av¬ 
ail! 

<][ The New England Mutual 
(Oldest Chartered Life In¬ 
surance Company in U.S.) 
offers you the most liberal 
policy contract possible. 

<J No discrimination against 
deaf-mutes. No charge for 
medical examination. 

You gain nothing by delay. 
For full information and 
latest list of policyholders, 
address— 

Marcus L. Kenner 

Eattern Special Agent 

200 West tilth St., NewYork 


Phan, ,qA 6 Chela.. 


Re,. Phone 94 S 7 Ori 


cb»nl 


HUGH CONLEY SKNVAKD 
Counselor at Law 
1U Sixth Avkmuk 

Jefferson Market Building 
NEW YORK 
Vaderstasd, Manual Alphabet and Sign Lan»“»*' 


Greater New York Branch 

OF THE 

National Association 
the Deaf. 


On 


rgaalsed to co-operate with tbe Nation** 
Association In the furtherance of 
stated objeot*. initiation lee, •••y' 
Annuel dues, |1 00. Ofljoers: Marcus t* 
Kenner, President, 40 West 115 »**•*,,' 
John H. Kent, Seoretary, 511 West 148 tD 
Street: Samuel Fraukeuheim, Treasurer. 
18 West 10 . th Street. 


Many Reasons Why 
You Should Be a Frat 

I Greater New York Division, No. *?' 
N. F. S. 1). meets at Mlorometcr H* 11 ! 
879 Bridge Bireel., Brooklyu.N. Y., ® r J, 
Saturday of e..ob mouth. It ollei* 
oeptloual piovlsluua in the way of ho. 
Insurance aud Sick Benefits and uuusU* 
social advantages If Interested wrU* 
either ofllu.r: Deuula H. ll .nloy, * e0t „. 
tary, 1599 Aveuue A, New York City. 
Alex L. I’aoli. Grand Vice-President 
List, id, 111 Broudway, New York. , 
The ft. A. C. ousts on third VVedue-d*/ 
of each mouth, at 266 . utliuUl »tr* r 
near Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


35 CENTS 


Come one, come nil. Bring your I 
friends. Tbig promises to be the 
beet rtnd moat in ter eating affair | 
in Brooklyn. 

Committee reserves all righto. 


TRACK AND FIELD MEET 


si 00- IN CASH PRIZES -#IOO 

NoTK-Tbe amount of 1100 reserved for prises will be 
divide.] for costumes judged to be the most Original, 
Handsome, or Comte. 

FOURTEENTH ANNUAL 

MASK and CIVIC BALL 

IIMDBI THK AUnriOKH OT 

\ 

Greater New York Division, No. 23 

NATIONAL FRATERNAL SOCIETY OF THE DEAF 

The Lyceum 

88 th St. and Third Ave., New York City 

Saturday Evening, February 4th, 1922 

MUSIC BY SWEYI) 

ADMISSION, (Including wardrobe tax) $1.00 

COMMITTEE ON ARRANGEMENTS 

B. Friedwald 


Deaf-Mutes’ Unlo * 1 
League* Inc. 

145 West 125th St., New York City* 

| The object of the Soolety Is he so 0 **, 
recreative and intellectual advaucoiu*” 
Ol its members. fttated meeting* * , 
held on the thlid Thursdays of * Y 
month at 8:16 P.M. Members are pre»'" 
lor social recreation Tuesday and l**jK, 
day uvin.ngs, Satuiday and Sun«w 
af. ei noons and eveuiugs, nnd ul«o " 
holidays. Visitors coming from a ~' r4 
tauca of over twenty-five mile*. 
al-aye welcome. Anthony Cap.lltr, I, 1 *’* 
dent; Jack Seltaer, Secretary. Addi* 
all communications to 148 West I* 0 *” 
Street, New York City. 


VISITORS 

IN 

CHICAGO 

are cordially Invited to visit 
Chicago's Premier Club 

The PAS-A-PAS CLUB, l" c * 

Eatlre 4th floor 
•t West Monro* Street 


Business Meetings.First s*iurij*'*J 

Literary Meetings.Last Bator®* 7 

Club rooms open every day 


I Join the N. A. 1). 



TUESDAY, MAY 30, 1922 


A. Hitchcock, Chairman 
H. J. Powell, 

Vine-Chairman 
H. P. Kane 
W. h. Bower* 

Alex. L. Pooh 
K. M. Berg 
Henry Plaplnger 


J. H. Manning 

J. J. Rudolph 
Henry Hecht 
William Davie 

K. Eoka 

Sol. Buttenhelm 
Edward Haum 


V'lral Cengregallenal 

Ninth and Hope, Los Angeles, Cab 

Union de»tf-mute service, • r '*k. 
tinder lb® leadership of Mr. J- / 
Kennedy. Residence : 611 N- ** 
rnont Avenue. Open to fill , 
nominations. Visiting mate* * 
welcome. 






























